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CHAPTER L 
$he Jtrrival in $ouih Jtusiralia. 

THE good ship Hecla had finished her trip from 
England to the sunny shores of Australia, and 
was now riding at anchor in Port Adelaide. The pas- 
sengers were busy making their farewells and looking 
after their respective luggage, which the sailors were 
hauling up from the hold. They had had, upon the 
whole, a pleasant and prosperous voyage. The companion- 
ship had been congenial, and the captain, who was much 
esteemed, had done all in his power to contribute to their 
comfort and amusement. 

But few very miserable days had been encountered, 
and though caught once or twice in what was more than 
a gale, the good ship had battled bravely through. 
Sometimes, indeed, an unwary passenger had been washed 
by an audacious wave which, leaping over the bulwarks, 
had taken him by surprise and given him an impromptu 
and not at all welcome bath ; and the wind would come 
up sighing at the misdemeanour of his comrade, and 
perhaps whisk off a hat or two by way of setting a better 
example. But, as I said, the voyage taken altogether had 
been very pleasant, and though it was now a thing of 
the past, the conclusion of it was destined to leave its 
effects for many a long day in one family at least. 

A little group of ladies and gentlemen were standing 
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** Shall we take a turn or two before joining your brother, 
Miss Wilmot ? " 

But with that quick apprehension which many of us 
have experienced at a time like this, she knew that some- 
thing sad had befallen her brother. 

" Is there — oh, Mr. Summers, excuse me, but is any- 
thing wrong ? I cannot see Herbert anywhere, and I am 
sure he has not come upon the deck again. I have been 
watching for him, and that boy had such a scared look, 
though he did joke about the telegram." 

" Miss Wilmot," was the answer, " I will not deceive 
you ; there has been an accident, and I believe to your 
brother. Will you keep calm, while I go and see what 
it is ? I promise to return and tell you the truth." 

*' I will come, too ; I know I shall have more courage 
when I am by his side than here alone in suspense. 
Don't keep me away." 

For all answer he drew her hand within his arm, and 
with a silent prayer in each heart they set off to see 
what had happened to him whom the one called brother, 
and the other gladly claimed as friend. 

By this time Herbert had been raised, tenderly as 
might be, but with excruciating torture, and was now 
being borne to the saloon, where a couch had been care- 
fully prepared by the stewardess. Herbert had at first 
fainted from the pain, but the torture of being moved 
seemed to arouse him, and to prevent his lapsing again 
into that unconsciousness which, under the circumstances, 
would seem to be a boon for a little while. Nellie came 
up to the sad procession, and as she gazed upon her 
brother, only lately so full of health and buoyant spirits, 
her heart sank within her, and her cheek became white 
as that of the stricken one. But she knew how important 
a thing self-command is, and if Horace had admired her for 
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Other things during the few short months of the voyage, he 
was still more attracted by her now, as with pale cheek yet 
tearless eye she moved along with the mournful cortege. 

But he knew where her strength lay, although he 
heard not the prayer, " Father, give me strength ; oh, 
Father, spare my only brother." 

Yes, it was her only brother, and in a great measure 
her nearest friend. Mr. Wilmot was an artist, and had 
obtained the honours and emoluments due to his skill 
and exquisitely cultivated taste. He had married while 
very young, and though his wife brought him no golden 
dowry, he knew the treasure he possessed in her cheerful 
spirit, and the graceful beauty which pleased his artistic 
eye, besides in the deep affection which shared his every 
joy and lightened every sorrow. 

Herbert and Eleanor were twins, the only treasures 
ever given to the parental care and love of these two. 
And very tenderly were they loved and cared for, until a 
fever which raged through the town of Grassmere carried 
off a great number of its inhabitants, and amongst them 
Mrs, Wilmot, leaving her husband totally unconscious 
of his loss, as he, too, had succumbed to the dire disease, 
and seemed likely to add another to its victims. 

But he rallied, and oh, what words can express his 
feelings, as, returning by slow degrees to reason and 
partial strength, he found his idolised wife gone — hid 
from his eyes without even an adieu. Truly refuge failed 
him, or rather he sought it not where it might have been 
found ; for how can poor humanity in itself bear such a 
crushing load of sorrow ? And as yet the artist, alive to 
all the beautiful harmonies of nature, with eye ever 
ready to delight in her varied colours, and ear attuned 
to her melodies, knew not that gentle voice which says 
to all such suflFerers as he was, "When thou passest 
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through the waters, I will be with thee, and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee." 

He regained his former strength, but the brightness of 
life had passed away. His children, dear as they were 
to him, too often only reminded him of his loss ; and as 
for his art, he declared he could never more find pleasure 
in it, now that she who had cheered him on with her 
smile, and aided him with her gentle criticism, had left 
his studio to return to it no more. 

He was feeling this in an unusually heavy degree one 
afternoon, when the servant announced "Mr. Peters." 
This was a college friend of Mr. Wilmot^s, who had been 
settled in South Australia for the last few years, but had 
now returned to see his English friends, and had taken 
the first opportunity for renewing this acquaintance. 
The conversation, after touching upon various subjects, 
naturally turned to the land of Mr. Peters' adoption ; 
but Mr. Wilmot gave little heed to his friend's descrip- 
tion of its beauty, wealth, and the general advantages 
of its climate, though he was roused by the words, " It 
would be just the thing for you, old friend. Why not 
try it ? Make up your mind to return with me." - 

"And what could I, a broken-down artist, with a little 
capital, it is true, but with no spirit left me, do out 
there ? " 

" Well, a little capital goes farther out there than it 
does here. You could take a sheep run, or there are 



mines." 



"No, no! No speculation for me, sir; I have seen 
enough of that here. But if you think a sheep run 
would be a safe investment, I do think that's what I 
would like. But what can I do with the youngsters? 
They are too young to be of much use, and I don't care 
for them to have to knock about, if their father has to." 
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" Well, I am at the Grange, and my sister has made 
me promise to stay over Sunday ; think it over, and let 
me know your plans, and if you decide upon going with 
me, and your run or whatever else you go in for takes 
more of the ready than you care to lay out at once, we 
can go partners, if you like. I should like you to see 
our side of the world, even if you do not care to settle 
down with us. Think it over." 



CHAPTER II. 

$Rr* MWmoVz Ideoiaion. 

AND Mr. Wilmot did think it over, turning over and 
over again in his own mind all the "pros'' and 
"cons" connected with the matter, and this was the 
conclusion he arrived at. 

" I will go over with Peters and see this Elysium of 
his ; if I do not like it I can but come back again, and 
at all events, I shall have had the voyage and seen the 
other side of the world. I will leave Nellie and Bertie 
to finish their training ; sister will have an eye to them, 
and if I like Australia I can easily send for them. I will 
spare them, at least, all the roughing I can, and I do 
believe it will put new life in me, if anything can. I 
know I shall never be again what I was before my darling 
went away, but I'll try, at any rate, what a new country 
will do for me." 

So in the course of the next day he sought his Aus- 
tralian friend and adviser at the Grange. This was a 
thorough English country house, noble in its proportions, 
and surrounded by well laid out and plentifully stocked 
gardens, orchards, and meadows ; and Mr. Wilmot stopped 
for a few moments, as he had often done before, to admire 
the scene from a slight rise in the land a short distance 
from the grounds. He now saw that there were two or 
three figures moving about rather quickly in the flower 
garden, and as he drew nearer observed the gentleman 
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whom he had come to see whirling round and round, 
darting now down this path, then that, chased, as it 
appeared, by two little fairies dressed in blue frocks, with 
snowy pinafores tied at the shoulders with blue ribbon, 
streamers of which also floated from their- flaxen hair. 
There was also a sturdy young gentleman of five or six 
summers, dressed in a knickerbocker suit, who was 
heartily enjoying the fun, and joining in it as far as he 
could without too much exertion. 

" Oh, now IVe got him, Ted," shouted one of the little 
girls from the other side of the garden. 

" Hold him till I come, then," was the reply, as the 
little fat legs were put in motion. But e'en with the 
words upon his lips he saw "Uncle'* dart off in the 
opposite direction, and concluded that Minnie was nearer 
than he, so she could catch him. At this point, Mr. 
Peters, making a dart towards the gate, came upon 
Mr. Wilmot, and to a standstill, laughingly saying, "Ah, 
Wilmot, you have caught me in a wild goose chase; 
these little objects make me quite a boy again," and he 
shook his head at Master Teddy, who with " Catch me, 
uncle," made sundry little pretences of starting, but 
waited until he was sure of a pursuer, lest he should put 
himself to unnecessary trouble. 

But uncle was not to be coaxed this time, and, laying 
his hand upon the little curly wig by his side, he said, 
"You three go and see if the rabbits and guinea pigs 
have finished their breakfast, for I'm coming to see them 
soon, and then I mean to see if I can find a swing any- 
where, if nurse allows such things. 

Off darted the three, anxious to have their pets pre- 
sentable for their uncle's inspection, who, turning to 
Mr. Wilmot, said, "Will you step inside, or do you 
prefer a turn or two ? " 
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" Oh, let us have our confab out here, and I will pay 
my respects to Mrs. Chalmers afterwards. I have come 
to the conclusion that I will take your advice, and go 
with you on your return ; by-the-by, how long do you 
intend remaining here ? I should think you would find 
it difficult to tear yourself away from such pleasant 
quarters." 

" Well, I gave myself to the end of the year ; that 
leaves us rather more than two months. Can you wind 
up your affairs and be ready by that time } And how 
about the young people? I should like to make their 
acquaintance." 

** And so you must ; they are both at school now, and 
in the ordinary course would not be home for about six 
weeks yet, but as soon as I have thoroughly mapped out 
my plan, T shall have them home ; we must be together 
for the last few weeks of my stay in Old England. I 
intend leaving them where they are at present; they 
shall not have their education interfered with, and their 
aunts will be always glad to receive them for the vaca- 
tions. I hope in a couple of years I shall be able to send 
for them." 

The conversation now turned upon colonial matters — 
investments, farming, mining, etc. — with which, how- 
ever, we need not concern ourselves. Suffice it to say, 
that at the end of the year the two friends took their 
passage in a vessel bound for South Australia, that they 
reached their destination in safety, and after a short stay 
in Adelaide went up north, where they had been told a 
valuable sheep run was to be disposed of. 

We might fill a chapter or two in describing Mr. Wil- 
mot's surprise, and in some cases disgust, at what he saw 
in his travels, and the fun which older colonists managed 
to extract from the " new chum," but as our story relates 
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chiefly to the colonial life of his children rather than to 
his own, we beg the reader's permission to skip the next 
five years, for the two years planned by the self-exiled 
man for his children's stay in England had lengthened 
to five. They had finished their education, at the con- 
. elusion of which, their relatives, at Mr. Wilmot's wish, 
had taken them for a tour upon the Continent, and they 
were now in fond anticipation of a reunion with the 
father from whom they had so long been separated, and 
whom, in consequence of that separation, they felt to be 
a comparative stranger to them. Now let us return to 
the spot from whence we have wandered, and see how it 
fares with our friends on board the Hecla. 



CHAPTER III. 
t$h^ i^ather's (|lrief — t$he Jianding. 

PERFECTLY white and still lay the form of Herbert 
where he had been laid by the strong and kindly 
hands of the sailors, and kneeling by his side was one 
who loved him as it is not every brother^s chance to be 
loved. From time to time she whispered words of com- 
fort and hope, and Herbert every now and then fixed his 
eyes on her with a mixture of anxiety and hope in them, 
and then closed them, dropping off into a half dozp. 
Suddenly he roused himself and murmured, "I wonder 
when father will come, and oh ! what will he say ? Nell, 
what a different thing our coming will be to what he has 
been expecting," and the quivering lips and closed eyes 
betokened how his strength had gone, and the meeting 
he had so longed for had become a thing almost of dread 
to him. 

" Father is sure to come as soon as he hears of the 
arrival of the ship ; don^t unnerve yourself by thinking 
of what he will say, Bertie. Of course it will be a dis- 
appointment to him to find you lying here instead of 
bounding to meet him, as I can fancy I see you but for 
this affair ; but for my part, I keep thinking how nice it 
is to have a father to come to, and that we shall not be 
altogether strangers in a strange land. Couldn't you go 
to sleep now, and wake up stronger to see him ? " 
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" Yes, Miss Wilmot, that is certainly the best thing 
your brother could do, and I will back it as being very 
sound advice," said the captain, who had just approached 
the couch. "And as I don^t believe you could put any 
one to sleep, I will stay here while you take a turn or 
two up above." 

"Oh, Captain Drew, and you so busy; I could not 
think of such a thing." 

" I assure you I have a spare quarter of an hour or so, 
and shall be glad of a rest before going ashore. You 
need not fear to trust me. Miss Wilmot, I am an old hand 
at sick nursing." 

" Oh, it is not that I have any distrust, but that I fear 
to be imposing." 

But the kind-hearted captain would take no refusal, so 
Nellie retired for a few minutes to her own cabin to ask 
for strength and endurance, and to give thanks for what 
little comfort the doctor's verdict had given. " No imme- 
diate danger, and no bones broken." 

But he could not ascertain the full amount of injury to 
the spine. It was that he was most fearful of, and there 
might be a tedious illness ; but Miss Wilmot must keep 
up her spirits, and hope for the best. 

She now put on hat and shawl, and mounted the com- 
panion steps, in order to take the turn or two prescribed 
by the captain, and notwithstanding the load of care 
which had so suddenly come upon her, she could not fail 
to find interest and amusement in what was going on 
around her. Their own vessel presented the same scene 
of bustle as when she stood there with her brother only 
two short hours ago. 

True, most of the passengers with their various pack- 
ages and boxes had taken their departure, but the sailors 
were still busy at their work of unloading, and Nellie 
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thought it little less than a miracle that so many things 
had been hidden away so compactly. 

Then, as her eye wandered down the stream, she saw 
many vessels of different size and build, men of almost 
every nation, gaily dressed ladies and children, groups of 
passengers hurrying away from their respective vessels, 
while over all shone the bright sun ; and she was glad to 
seek the shelter of the awning, for though they had 
arrived towards the end of May, and a cool breeze was 
blowing, she found the heat of the sun very great, and 
wondered, if this was winter, what would summer be 
like ? 

Looking again towards the shore, she saw a boat 
approaching in which were seated two gentlemen ; as 
may be supposed, she was on the " qui vive " for her 
father's coming, and a sudden trembling overcame her 
as the boat neared the vessel, and she thought it was — 
then felt quite sure it was her father. 

By this time he had ascended the steps, and as he 
stepped down into the vessel Nellie approached him, and 
he came forward, exclaiming, " It is Nell, is it not ? How 
you have grown, child, to be sure;" and, regardless of 
bystanders, he clasped her in a fatherly embrace. 

" But where is Bertie ? And, Nellie, this is an old 
friend of yours, though I do not believe you have recog- 
nised him." 

**No great wonder if Miss Wilmot has forgotten me; 
five years is a long time in the life of such a very young 
lady ; but I have great pleasure in renewing the acquaint- 
ance," said Mr. Peters, with a bow and a look of admira- 
tion at the daughter of his friend. 

"Father," began Nellie, and then burst into tears, 
unable to say more. 

"Excuse me, but I believe I am addressing Mr. Wil- 
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mot," said a gentleman, who at a little distance, out of 
earshot but not out of sight, had beheld this little scene. 

"At your service, sir," responded Mr. Wilmot. 

Mr. Summers drew a card from its case, and presented 
it to Mr. Wilmot, who returned the compliment, and in 
due form presented Mr. Peters. 

"Your daughter is somewhat unnerved, sir, and this 
is my apology for intruding upon you at such a time. 
There has been an accident, I am sorry to say, and 
Mr. Herbert Wilmot is unable to come to you as he 
would wish." 

"An accident! and to my son! What — what is it, 
sir ? or, tell me, have I a son ? " 

"Oh yes, father, thank God, Herbert lives; but this 
morning he slipped down into the hold, and we fear is 
greatly injured." 

"Oh, Peters, what news to receive after all I have 
been looking forward to." 

The warm grasp of the hand his friend gave him was 
the only token of sympathy he volunteered just then. 

" But where is my boy ? Can I see him ? " 

"At once ; but may I suggest, sir, that extreme caution 
is necessary, as undue excitement may bring on worse 
symptoms ? " 

Nellie led the way, and father and daughter together 
entered the saloon, while Mr. Peters improved his ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Summers, and drew from him all 
he knew of the unhappy event which had cast such a 
gloom over the home-coming of his friend's son and 
daughter. Meanwhile Nellie led her father to the couch 
where H-erbert lay; as he drew nearer, Mr. Wilmot 
started, for the likeness to his lost wife, which was strik- 
ing in Nellie, was still more apparent in the son as he 
lay with his white drawn face and closed eyes. Mr. 
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Wilmot hastily brushed away the tears, which would 
come despite his resolution to keep them back ; he then 
stooped, and, gently pushing back the mass of chestnut 
hair clustering about the high white forehead, imprinted 
a kiss of tender love there. This roused Herbert, and 
putting out his hand, he drew his father's head, bushy 
beard and all, within his arms, and said, " Oh, father, I 
am so glad you have come so soon. I have been so long- 
ing to see you. I wish I could have met you on deck, as 
Nellie did." 

"Ah ! my boy, so do I. I am sorry to see you lying 
here ; what made you take a flying leap down below ? " 

The thought of that leap made Herbert shudder, and 
he waited a minute or two before he answered. 

" I went to see them hauling up the things, and that 
ours were secure, and somehow my foot slipped. Father, 
but for God's mercy, I might not even thus have been 
able to meet you." 

" I know, my son, I know ; but, please God, we shall 
soon have you round. But I must see the doctor, and 
hear what he thinks about you, and how we are to get 
you on shore. Peters has come with me ; will you see 
him now, or by-and-by ? " 

"Oh, by-and-by will do. I want to take in that I 
have seen my father;" and a stifled sob frightened 
Nellie, who hastily prepared a restorative, and her father 
sought the doctor, who waited for him in Herbert's own 
cabin. 

After explaining the extent of the injury, so far as he 
had ascertained it, he strongly advised that the sufferer 
should be taken home as soon as possible, and offered all 
the help in his power for the removal. 

" We must have a boat prepared with a small feather 
bed and pillows; the lowering into it can be easily 
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effected, for they know well how to manage these things 
on board ship. What I fear most is the journey after^ 
wards. How far is your residence from town ? " 

** Five miles. We must get the easiest carriage pos- 
sible ; mine is but a waggonette. The train wouldn't 
do, I suppose ? '* 

" On no account ; I would not answer for the conse- 
quences ; what with the joltings and frequent removals, 
the fatigue would be too great. He must be put in a 
recumbent position, and I should think if your waggon- 
ette is a good-sized one, it would be the very thing, and 
once in it he need not be moved till he is at your own door.'* 

" Exactly ; and I will have it fitted up as comfortably 
as possible for him ; the sooner I start the better." 

" And the sooner Mr. Herbert is under the care of your 
own medical adviser the better." 

" My medical adviser ! I am happy to say I have had 
nothing to do with your profession during my five years 
of colonial life. Of course you cannot help me in a 
choice, being but a bird of passage yourself; but I hear 
a great deal of Dr. Rufus, and think I shall call him in. 
T suppose you will have no objection to meet him at my 
house ? " 

" None whatever. Are you for shore now ? if so, I 
shall have the pleasure of accompanying you, as I am 
going by this boat." 

" Yes. I'll just look in again at my son, and then I 
shall be ready." 

" My son ! Oh my son," thought he, as he went towards 
the saloon. *' Oh that we should meet thus, after so long 
a time ! " 

But he assumed a more cheerful look and tone as he 
came into the presence of the sufferer, and said, " Well, 
Bertie, are you ready for home ? " 

c 
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"Ready enough, father; but how am I to be got 
there?" 

" I am going to arrange that, and you must try to rest 
and get all the strength you can for the journey. I'm 
going as I came, by train, then I shall send the waggon- 
ette down by Barnes as soon as I get home, so it will be 
here by the time I have finished my arrangements. 
Good-bye till then. Nellie, my dear, one kiss, and expect 
me back in a couple of hours or so." 



CHAPTER IV. 

BY dint of soft cushions and tender handling, Herbert 
bore the journey better than might have been 
expected, and his father left a liberal sum to be divided 
amongst the sailors, who, one and all, had been so active 
and rendered such ready and cheerful assistance in his 
removal. And the stewardess was well pleased with the 
sum Nellie put into her hand as she took leave of her. 

Arrived at Thornwoods, which was rather more than 
five miles from Adelaide, they were met on the verandah 
by their friend the ship-doctor. 

There were two French windows on each side of the 
front door, and through one of these they bore their 
precious burden straight to the room which had been 
prepared for him. 

This had been intended as a smaller drawing-room, 
folding doors opening into it from the front one ; but 
Mr. Wilmot, taking the hint from the doctor that his 
son's illness was likely to prove a tedious one, had 
decided that this should be set aside for his use, and so 
the furniture had been removed from the room originally 
intended for Herbert's into this, which made a light, 
cheerful apartment, and the father thought that Herbert 
would soon bq able to go, for a part of the day at least, 
into the adjoining room, as there would be but a few 
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steps lo be taken in order to do so. Ah ! had he known 
the weeks and months which must elapse before that 
time should come, how could he have borne it ? Well 
for us that we cannot look into the future, but that as 
each day brings its own load of care and sorrow, so also 
it brings its own share of hope for the passing of the 
dark cloud, or the lifting of the heavy burden ; and if 
our hope springs from the right source, each day will 
bring fresh strength to bear, and help for the rough 
places of our lives. 

"Oh, father, what a beautiful house!" Nellie ex- 
claimed, as after seeing the invalid comfortably settled 
the two left him under the care of Mrs. Benson, Mr. 
Wil mot's housekeeper, and proceeded on a tour of in- 
spection. 

** Yes, my dear, I have had great pleasure in building 
it, and getting things nicely together in anticipation of 
enjoying it all with my children, but now there is once 
more a blight upon my happiness ; it seems as if the 
clouds can never roll away for long from my horizon." 

" And now men see not the bright light which is in 
the clouds, but the wind passeth and cleanseth them," 
said Nellie, very gently. "Oh, father, there is light 
beyond the cloud ; yes, even through it if we look for 
it!" 

"Ah! so your mother would have said ; for my part 
I can't say that I take much comfort from the thought 
that my boy, from whom I have been hoping so much, 
will be laid aside for no one knows how long, perhaps be 
a cripple for life. But I did not mean to depress you, 
dear," for Nellie's tears began to flow at this dark view 
of the case. " We will bear it together, and at all events 
whatever a father's love and care can do, and whatever 
alleviations money can procure, shall be his. My dear," 
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he continued, in a fond tone, "you do not know what 
it is to me to have you both with me again." 

"At all events I know what it is to me, and I do hope 
we shall be able to add to your happiness. But why did 
you not tell us about this nice house ? We did not even 
know that you had left the North. I think you have 
been rather sly, papa, for that photograph you sent was 
not of a house like this, though we said it looked com- 
fortable, and Auntie said she should like to see us all 
together in that wide verandah." 

" Ah ! ah ! so you made up your minds to like what- 
ever I had got for you; and pray did you expect to live 
upon bush fare, damper and mutton, and the everlasting 
tea?" 

" Oh ! I do not think we spoke much about the edibles 
which might fall in our way, though Bertie and I often 
amused ourselves by wondering what colonial life would 
be like, and in drawing little home-pictures from the 
little insight your letters gave us. Have we nice neigh- 
bours, father ? " 

" Well, what I might call nice might not exactly come 
up to a young lady's estimate of the word ; but we have 
Mr. and Mrs. Peters close by, and to my mind they are 
superlatively nice ; a little further on there is Mr. Lane, 
a widower, with three daughters. Then there are the 
Campbells, and old Mrs. Langton with her one son, 
whom she perfectly idolises. There are other neighbours, 
but I am not acquainted with them. I expect now I 
have become a family man I shall increase my visiting 
list." 

" And you have quite given up the sheep run ? " 

" Given it up ! no indeed. Peters and I, as you know, 
purchased a large one between us, and it is still in our 
hands, and will I hope remain so, as it has turned out a 
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profitable affair, but we leave the management of it 
pretty much to the overseer, who is a very trustworthy, 
long-headed fellow. Some day I must take you up 
there. Mrs. Moss, his wife, will be delighted to know 
my daughter." 

" That speaks well for the esteem in which she holds 
you, papa." 

" Little flatterer ! but come, this is not looking over 
your new home, is it ? " 

So saying, he led the way through the house with 
Nellie clinging to his arm, and we take the liberty of 
following them, and of introducing our readers to a 
house in which we trust they will feel some interest for 
the sake of those who reside there. The house, which 
was square built, was of stone from the Glen Osmond 
quarry, stuccoed front, with two French windows on 
either side of the hall-door which opened into a wide, 
lofty hall, with coloured windows at either end. Three 
rooms were on either side of this, two of which, as we 
have seen, were intended for drawing-rooms ; into one of 
which we have already been ; let us step into the front 
one and take a survey of it, as it appeared to Nellie that 
May evening. It was large and handsome, with a deli- 
cate paper upon the walls, nicely finished off with gilt 
mouldings. From the ceiling was suspended an elegant 
chandelier ; and a soft carpet of velvet pile covered the 
floor, which, with the suite of gold and green damask, 
had a very pretty appearance. A chaste little ormolu 
clock stood in the centre of the mantelshelf, which was 
also ornamented with lustres, and a pair of delicate paper 
nautili which Mr. Wilmot valued as a gift from a sea- 
faring friend. These and several other items were taken 
in by Nellie at a glance, but what fixed her attention 
were two pictures, one, a smaller one of her lost mother 
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than she had been accustomed to see at home, which 
larger one she afterwards found in her father's room; 
the other picture was evidently a bush scene, with stately 
gum-trees, and the green hills in the distance. 

Turning to her father with beaming eyes, she said, 

*' Ah, dear papa, I see you have resumed your brush 
and palette. What a sweet picture this is, and that 
portrait of dear mamma I know was a labour of love." 

" Yes, it was, for two reasons ; I love to gaze on her 
dear features very often, and feel that I must have the 
picture she sat to me for, where I can see it when I am 
alone ; so, as I did not want to be selfish, I copied it, that 
you and Bertie may be able to see her also. I got it 
finished last month upon her birthday. This," he re- 
sumed, after a moment's pause, " is a little bit of scenery 
near our head station, and that black fellow I put in for 
effect is one of our shepherds — a capital hand he is, too, 
for a station. But we must proceed, if we wish to finish 
our indoor inspection before dark. I'll just look in on 
Herbert as we pass." Suiting the action to the word he 
gently opened the door, but, at a sign from Mrs. Benson, 
quietly closed it again ; for her patient had fallen into a 
deep sleep, which was greatly needed after the fatigue he 
had undergone. 

The next room they came to was a cosy breakfast- 
room, and opposite to that was Nellie's, which had been 
fitted up with every possible convenience ; and Mrs. 
Peters had been invaluable with her advice and choice 
of furniture for this particular room, which, like the 
others, was large, light, and well-ventilated. Those 
three words had come into frequent play while Mr. Wil- 
mot was making known his wishes to the architect, 
and that worthy had certainly seen to their being carried 
out. 
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The two large windows were shaded by Venetian 
shutters, of which Nellie would find the benefit when 
summer came. Snowy white curtains, festooned and 
fastened with blue, draped the windows. Between them 
was a small set of bookshelves ready for the reception of 
their fair owner^s favourite authors, while beneath was a 
tempting-looking couch of blue velvet to match the pre- 
vailing colour of the room. The pretty iron bedstead, 
with its white surroundings delicately relieved here and 
there by a rosette or loop of blue, and the snowy counter- 
pane partially covered by a comfortable eider-down quilt, 
stood opposite the fireplace, near which was a lounging- 
chair ; the other appointments of the room, the cedar 
dressing-table, chests of drawers and washstand, all with 
pure white marble tops, the elegant dressing-glass, etc., 
all gave evidence that thought and taste had been called 
into requisition to choose these articles, as well as money 
to buy them. Nellie was delighted with everything, 
peeped into the large wardrobe which filled one recess 
between the fireplace and the wall ; admired the one or 
two exquisite plates upon the walls, and declared she 
should never be tired of the scenery from the windows, 
looking from which the gaze fell, first into their own 
garden, and then away to the distant hills; and she 
thanked her father again and again for his thoughtful 
care for her comfort. 

"You must not give me more than my due, my 
darling," he said, as he laid his hand fondly on her head ; 
"I told you my little friend Mrs. Peters has been my 
firm ally, and many a shopping expedition have we had 
together, till Peters used to declare the tradespeople 
would take us for an interesting pair of lovers, furnishing 
on our own account." 

Nellie gave a musical little laugh at this, and then 
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said, " Why do you call Mrs. Peters your little friend, 
papa. Is she very small ?" 

** Not so very ; about your height, I think ; but Peters 
is such a giant, that she looks small in comparison ; but 
look, my dear, this should have been Bertie's room. I 
shall leave its arrangement to you now. These things 
were just put in pell mell this afternoon." 

Mr. Wilmot's room completed the number on this side 
of the hall, and as his daughter expressed a wish to see 
"whatever could be seen," Mr. Wilmot led her once 
more down the hall, and, pushing open a door, disclosed 
a wide passage which ran the width of the house. 

At one end of this was a store room, with cupboards, 
drawers, and shelves enough to delight any housekeeper's 
heart. Next was a small room for the household linen ; 
then came the servants' sitting room, fitted up neatly 
and with due regard to their comfort ; this opened into 
the two kitchens, which were furnished with every appli- 
ance needful and obtainable for the proper performance 
of household work. 

Nellie spoke a few pleasant words to the servants, who 
she found were Bridget, a bright-looking young Irish 
girl, with a neat dress of some dark material and white 
apron ; also Melinda, the cook — but I beg her pardon, I 
should have introduced her first, both by virtue of her 
office and her seniority by a few years of the young 
housemaid. 

Bridget fell in love with her young mistress "instanter," 
and was always willing henceforth to do anything at the 
bidding of " Miss Nellie," for somehow Nellie was seldom 
dignified by the name of "Miss Wilmot," except by 
strangers. 

One thing struck her with regard to the servants ; she 
had always been used to see them with caps, and she 
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wondered what her aunts would say to the chignons and 
plaits of these two handmaidens. 

As they went on with their exploring and came to the 
end of the passage, Nellie saw a door which her father 
seemed inclined to pass, and upon turning the handle, 
she found it was locked. 

"Oh, papa! I do believe you have a Bluebeard's 
cupboard here." 

"And you must be sister Ann, and have the keys, I 
suppose ? " 

So saying, he took a small bunch from his pocket, and 
fitted one into the lock. 

" Oh, papa, how delightful ! " was Nellie's exclamation 
as they entered, for to her delight she found her father's 
easel, with its accompaniment of palette and brushes, 
just as she could remember seeing them in the old studio 
at home. There was a picture on the easel, only lately 
commenced, and the loving daughter rejoiced to find that 
her father had resumed his beloved occupation. 

" You will let me come here often, will you not, father 
dear?" said she, in her most coaxing tone. "You can 
paint and I will work, and be as quiet as any mouse." 

" Yes, and remind me more than ever of your mother ; " 
and Nellie thought she had struck a wrong chord, whereas 
she only meant to make a playful remark. But Mr. 
Wilmot directly added, " I shall be glad of your company 
pretty often, I expect, dear," and as he kissed her affec- 
tionately, he said, "This is my welcome once more to 
your home, and to my sanctum sanctorum." 

" I wish it were not too late to see the garden to-night, 
but I must curb my impatience till to-morrow. Oh, how 
I long for it and yet dread it, for then we shall hear what 
your Adelaide doctor thinks of Bertie." 



CHAPTER V. 
Mh^i the ^doctors said. 

TEN o'clock : the hour fixed by Dr. Rufus for the 
consultation. Dr. Trueman came a quarter of an 
hour ago, and is in the breakfast-room with Mr. Wilmot. 
Nellie cannot keep still ; her heart beats fast and her 
face is flushed and anxious, and for the last ten minutes 
she has been pacing the long drawing-room, starting at 
every sound, and looking anxiously at the gate to see if 
there are any signs of the doctor's arrival. 

Even as the clock finishes striking a buggy dashes up, 
and a tall stout man, scarcely staying to throw the reins 
to some one inside, marches up the broad gravel path. A 
powerful-looking man, in the prime of life, with warm 
overcoat and thick driving gloves, a man who carried 
authority with him, and who in a sick room was quite an 
autocrat, yet who could tenderly handle the weakly babe 
its mother was almost afraid to trust in those strong 
hands. A man who delighted in his profession for its 
own sake, rejoicing in a neatly-performed operation, and 
who from his own purse would sometimes supply the 
means for obtaining the nourishing food the sufferer was 
unable to procure. 

When Nellie heard the ring her agitation greatly 
increased, and she felt that she could not for anything 
face this strange doctor. She heard the servant open the 
door, and Dr. Trueman come out directly to meet the 
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new comer, then that her father had joined them, and 
the three had proceeded to Herbert's room ; and, bowing 
her head upon her hands, she burst into tears. 

Dear reader, have you ever thus waited the doctor's 
verdict upon one you love ? Then you will understand 
the sickening dread, the shower of tears, the broken 
prayers. What time had elapsed she did not know, but 
again she heard the stranger's quick firm step, and this 
time her father was bidding him good-bye at the door. 

" Nellie, where are you ? " she heard the next moment, 
and, opening the door as he spoke, Mr. Wilmot saw at a 
glance how it was with her, and went away, only to 
return almost directly with a glass of port wine, which 
he begged her to take ; then, sitting down, he took her 
hand in both his, and said, "They think it will be a 
work of time, dear, but that there are most decided hopes 
of ultimate recovery. He is on no account to be moved, 
is to have all the nourishment he can take, and this last 
is for you and me to take especial care of ; he must have 
all the cheerful society we can manage for him." 

** Did they hurt him much ? Did he seem in much 
pain when they moved him ? " 

"No," and a shade passed over Mr. Wilmot's face, 
for this was a feature the doctors had not liked ; " there 
is partial paralysis, still they hope it is but partial ; and 
what with his youth and fine constitution, they say we 
must hope for the best." 

"And is Dr. Rufus to attend him ?" 

"Yes; he seems a first-rate doctor, and Trueman 
thinks so, too. I have often heard him spoken of, and 
always in terms of respect and confidence; he seems a 
thorough gentleman." 

" Oh, I do hope he will do Herbert good," said Nellie, 
still sobbing, but drying her eyes, at which Mr. Wilmot 
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said, " That^s right, dear, leave off crying, and then let 
us go and see our patient." 

Shortly afterwards they entered the sick room, and as 
Nellie stooped to kiss her brother^s flushed face, she said, 
cheerfully, 

" So we are to have you on the sick list for a time, are 
we, sir ? What do you think of Dr. Rufus ? " 

" Oh, I like him well enough, but for my part I should 
have been content with Trueman ; but I suppose that 
could not be, as he will most likely sail before I am well 
again. But, oh Nell ! what if I never walk again ? " 

" Oh, father says they give strong hopes of your doing 
so, though it may not be just yet ; meanwhile you will 
find out what capital nurses father and I can be, and you 
must be a model patient." 

"Yes, but I cannot have you tax your strength too 
far," said her father ; " you may read to him and sing 
for him as much as is good for you both, and you can 
help Benson to order the kitchen stuff, and see that he 
has it 'regularly. But I shall get a nurse to do all the 
real waiting upon him, and between us all we will see if 
Bertie^s room cannot be a bright and cheerful place 
after all." 

" It will be that, if I can but realise the presence of 
Jesus, and He will give me strength to bear my pain ; it 
does seem a little hard just now, though, when I want to 
see all oyer the place." 

" OhjWjell, the house will keep ; I hope so, at any rate ; 
so your pleasure, we will trust, is only to be deferred." 

Herbert looked wistfully at his father, and said, "And 
His will is best, father." 

" I will try to think so, my son ; at all events, what is 
done cannot be altered now." 

Mrs. Benson now called Nellie away to consult with 
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her upon some delicacy wherewith they hoped to tempt 
the invalid, and as they left the room Herbert said, " Is 
not she a darling, father, and don't you think her 
beautiful?" 

"That is only another way of getting your own 
trumpet blown, for I never saw two people so much 
alike as you and Nellie ; and yet, somehow, you are most 
like your mother, for though the likeness is striking in 
either of you, it is more marked in you than in her. 
May you both grow like your dear mother in other 
things than mere personal appearance." 

"Well, Nellie," said Herbert, "have you come to read 
to me as father said you could ? You are determined to 
lose no time before commencing your duties as nurse." 

" I was struck with this little piece in a book I found 
upon the drawing-room table, and thought I would read 
it for our mutual benefit. This is one of A.L.O.E.'s 
works ; is not this a sweet little piece ? * It has been 
observed that it is man's will, laid athwart God's will, 
which forms a cross. Could the human desire be bent 
to the line marked out by Infinite Wisdom, the cross 
would be seen no more The moment that the reso- 
lution is taken, simply, firmly, faithfully to obey what 
God commands, to follow where He leads, diflSculties 
begin to melt away, and the crooked becomes straight.'" 

" ' The human desire be bent to the line marked out 
by Infinite Wisdom,' *the cross seen no more,' mused 
Mr. Wilmot, as he re-entered the drawing-room and took 
up the promenade Nellie had practised not long before ; 
the cross is pretty apparent to me ; by no will of mine 
would my only son, so bright and youthful, have been 
thus stricken down. No, no ! my will cannot fall in a 
line with this. Is it likely ? But I must bear it like a 
man. I know grumbling will not mend matters, and as 
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the accident happened, it really was a wonder that he 
was not killed upon the spot ; " and the heavily-tried 
parent leaned on the mantelshelf and gave way to a 
passionate burst of tears. 

Poor weary heart, there is a Comforter near, why not, 
in the words of the hymn, 



** Say, Enter in, Lord, enter in. 



If 



CHAPTER VI. 
^he Ifriena's Visit. 

THE days went on into weeks, the weeks into months, 
before Herbert was able to leave his bed. Tended 
assiduously by his father and sister, his affliction was 
made as light as possible to him, and they were fortunate 
in securing the services of a respectable woman who had 
been trained in an English hospital. Cheerful and 
obliging, her skilled hands seemed to know how to 
change the position of the sufferer, to arrange his pillows, 
or administer food or medicine with as little effort to her 
patient as possible, and her funny sayings and lively 
anecdotes often beguiled the long hours. Dr. Rufus 
more than once congratulated Mr. Wilmot upon the 
treasure he had found in Nurse Jenkins. But with every 
care and alleviation, there were days of complete prostra- 
tion, when mind and body alike seemed overpowered ; 
days when a step across the room, the opening or shutting 
of a door, ay, and sometimes the very voices of those he 
most loved, went through his nerves with a thrill of 
agony ; days which to endure seemed all that he could 
do. 

One day Mn Summers appeared unexpectedly at 
Thornwoods, and after having been admitted by bright- 
faced Bridget, made his way to Herbert's room, and, 
tapping lightly at the door, entered, — to find his friend 
alone. The nurse had gone to prepare his luncheon, and 
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Nellie, who had been there but a few minutes before, 
had gone at her brother^s request to bring him some 
fresh roses. Mr. Summers had advanced far into the 
room without disturbing Herbert, who was lying with 
one hand under the pillow which he was pressing close 
to his face as though he would fain shut out sight and 
sound. 

Horace was grieved indeed to see the change the few 
weeks of his absence had made, when on his gently put 
inquiry, **Are you not so well to-day, dear friend?" 
the weary face, with its tightly-drawn mouth and dark 
circle of pain beneath the eyes, was turned towai'ds 
him. 

" Oh, Summers, I thought I was alone ! I sent Nell 
out to get me some flowers just for an excuse to be alone 
a little while. Summers, I do try to be patient, but 
there are times when the pain seems unbearable, and this 
excruciating neuralgia just wears me out." 

"I am sure it must. I have been longing to know 
how you were getting on, but my stay at Port Augusta 
was, as you know, protracted. But with the exception 
of the neuralgia you have not been getting worse, have 
you?" 

" No ; and Dr. Rufus does not think much of that, he 
says it is only what we must expect. But," with a comi- 
cal glance at his friend, " he has not to bear it, you know. 
But is it very wrong, think you, to weary of the pain 
and to long for a return to activity ?" 

" For my part I do not see how you can help either 
the weariness or the longing, they are both so natural." 

" I should come badly off in a boat-race or a cricket- 
match now. I do wonder sometimes why this should 
have come upon me, and those words recur to me with 
their full force, *Thy hand lieth hard upon me,' and 
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'Thou hast turned my rejoicing into the drought of 



summer/ " 



** And these come also, sometimes, I am sure, or others 
to the same purport, *What I do thou knowest not 
now, but thou shalt know hereafter,' and ' Thy will, not 
mine, be done.' Herbert, you could not have borne this 
trial as you have done, in your own strength, and I am 
sure that if you can sympathise with the Psalmist in his 
moans, you have also his consolations. You have found 
something of the meaning of * Thou wilt make all my 
bed in sickness,' and * Underneath are the everlasting 
arms.' This depression is but the effect of your pain. 
Shall we ask for a sanctified use of that pain, or for its 
removal ? " 

" Oh, no I you know I would not ask that ; I am in 
God's hands, let it be unto me as He sees best ; ask for 
patience and entire submission." 

Kneeling with his friend's hand locked in his, Mr. 
Summers in a few earnest words committed the sufferer 
to the Great Physician's care, and when he rose, had the 
happiness of seeing a peaceful look of rest in place of the 
weary one he had first looked upon. 

Mrs. Jenkins now made her appearance with a tray in 
her hand, and Mr. Summers deftly slipping his hand 
under the pillows raised her patient, in order to receive 
what she had brought. 

"Ah, Mr. Herbert, I did not know you had such a 
good nurse come to see you ; I am sure you are looking 
better, and Melinda has cooked this pigeon to a nicety." 

" Thank you, it does look very nice ; and now, Sum- 
mers, will you tell me how you have been getting on ? 
Our conversation has been all absorbed by myself since 
you came in." 

"Well, you knew that I went as a traveller for 
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Simpkins — Simpkins and Cousins : it was a trial spec ; 
their old traveller was leaving, and as this was his last 
round, it was thought advisable for me to go with him 
that I might get an insight into the colonial ways of 
doing business, the secret of getting good orders, making 
friends with the settlers, etc." 

"And how did you get on ?" 

" Tolerably well ; I was laughed at several times as ' a 
new chum,' but Brown, who is a first-rate fellow, pre- 
vented me from making egregious blunders. Next time, 
if I stay, one of the other travellers goes with me, as we 
take another direction, and the third time I am to start 
solus." 

"It is not yet decided, then, whether you are to 
remain ? " 

" No ; the firm seem particularly anxious for me to 
make a decided choice, as they very much dislike a 
change of hands. I would close with them at once, for 
it has many advantages, and the salary is liberal, the 
firm one of the most respected in Adelaide." 

" What is the one obstacle then ?" 

" I do not like the system of drinking which prevails ; 
scarcely a bargain can be struck, or any business carried 
on without the nobbier. No class is exempt — sheep- 
farmers, storekeepers, travellers, — whoever you come 
in contact with, with of course a few exceptions, the first 
question is, * What's your drink ? ' * What will you 
take ?' It only seemed strange to me at first, but Brown 
attracted my attention to two travellers who were making 
a sad spectacle of themselves. Brown says the only 
chance for a traveller is to take the pledge ; it is what he 
did long ago, and he strongly advises me to do the 
same." 

"And shall you?" 
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"Well, I don^t know; I rather think not. I feel in 
this way. If my love to my Master is not strong enough 
to keep me in the midst of temptation, will my word, 
passed to my fellow-man, be stronger? I have seen 
many instances, both here and in England, where the 
pledge has been taken, kept perhaps for a few months, 
or even a year or two, and then temptation, in one form 
or another, has proved too strong, and the man has 
broken out into a regular course of drinking ; and some 
have gone from bad to worse, till it has ended in insanity 
or death." 

" Yes, so have I heard of such instances, but there is 
no danger of your degrading yourself in this manner." 

" I would not trust myself ; going as I probably shall 
into the very midst of these drinking customs, I feel all 
the more the need of a strength beyond my own, and the 
constant need of petitioning, * I am Thine, save me ; * but 
here comes Miss Wilmot, what will she say to the 
subject of our discourse, and to the intruder in your 
sanctum ? " 

But Miss Wilmot, who had been apprised by Bridget 
of the new arrival, and had purposely lingered to give 
her brother the treat of a little time alone with his friend, 
manifested no surprise at his presence, though she gave 
him a pleasant welcome, and then going up to her 
brother, said, " I am quite jealous of Mr. Summers, Bertie ; 
you did not look as bright as that when I went away. 
Mr. Summers seems to be a better nurse than I am." 

" Wait till I have had as much to do with him as you 
have. Miss Wilmot ; though I think I may congratulate 
myself upon my enlivening society, for I found him 
hugging the pillows when I came in, and — and I do 
believe he can smile now. But how much longer are 
you to lie here, old fellow ? " 
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" Not a day longer than I can help, believe me ; they 
were talking the other day of some fresh remedy that 
was to set me up in about a month, that is if it would 
do me good at all. Oh ! how I long to be outside again. 
More than four months since we landed, and not once 
have I ^et foot to the ground ; but I must not murmur, 
and I always mean not to do so, but it seems a relief to 
give a little grumble sometimes when I can be sure of 
sympathy." 

" And you know mine is with you, though power to 
cure is not ; however, you are kept from many struggles 
which we, who knock about, have to pass through." 

" I shall expect some music to-night, Nell. You and 
Summers must get up a concert for my especial benefit. 
You see," looking at his friend, " I have the advantage 
of being near the piano, and sometimes, when we are 
alone, we have the doors open, and I get a good view of 
the front room, and can see what Nellie and father are 
doing." 

" That must be very pleasant. I hope we shall arrange 
it so this evening, for you know I am nobody, so you 
must consider yourselves alone." 

" I am sure nurse thinks you have been talking long 
enough, Bertie, so we will leave you to her care. Mr. 
Summers' luncheon is served in the dining-room ; we will 
not wait for father. I am sure you must be famished by 
this time." 

" Oh, by no means hurry it on my account ; and at the 
risk of making my appetite somewhat keener, will you 
take a few turns in the garden ? " 

" With pleasure ; I will get my hat and join you in a 
minute or two." 

" I see the downpour we had a fortnight ago has made 
everything look fresh," he said, as they passed out 
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together ; " but you are not looking so well as when last 
I saw you. You must not lose the roses Captain Drew 
used to talk so much about." 

" Dear old captain ! I wonder when he will be out 
again. I hope he will find his way to Thomwoods when 
he returns." 

"Yes, so do I, and that I also shall see him, but I 
do not care very much to see that young spark of a 
doctor." 

Nellie blushed vividly, for the attentions of the said 
gentleman had been very marked during the voyage, and 
had caused her to endure a good amount of teasing from 
her friends, her brother being the foremost among her 
kind tormentors ; but she answered, " You must not call 
him names before Herbert ; he has gone up many degrees 
in his favour. Do you not think," she said rather 
abruptly, " that he has changed a good deal since you 
were last here ? " 

" He certainly has, but I do not think that is to be 
wondered at ; it is no slight trial for a high-spirited 
young fellow like him to be thus laid aside. Can he 
read at all ? " 

" Sometimes, for an hour or two. Father got a nice 
little stand for his books, and once or twice, when he 
has been feeling particularly well, he has even sketched 
a little. He often says how thankful he feels that he 
can use his hands, and then music is such a resource for 
him. We also have some nice friends who come in 
pretty often, and he enjoys cheerful conversation." 

" And it is good for him ; he must not get the dolefuls 
more than can possibly be helped, though I am sure it 
must be hard to prevent having them sometimes. Ah ! 
what a tempting-looking bed of strawberries ! None ripe 
though, or I declare I should turn thief upon the spot," 
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" Here comes papa," and in a few minutes Mr. Wilmot 
had joined them, and greeted Mr. Summers with cordi- 
ality, for the friendship between that gentleman and his 
son had been an " open sesame " to Mr. Wilmot's esteem, 
and he was ever glad to welcome him to his hospitable 
home. 

The trio proceeded to the house, and Mr. Wilmot 
went in for a few moments' chat with Herbert before 
going in to luncheon, which had been announce4. 

" And what do you think of your insight into colonial 
life. Summers ? " said Mr. Wilmot, when due time had 
been given to the ceremonies of the table. " How did 
you like Port Augusta ? " 

"Well, I certainly was not much impressed in its 
favour, though I had two or three rambles along the beach, 
which is pretty wide sometimes, and bathers have a good 
distance to go before they get deep water. It was too 
cold to think of a dip, though the water certainly looked 
enticing. They tell me it is frightfully hot there in 
summer time." 

'^ So it is ; and the sand is abominable. I had a taste 
of it one summer, and have no desire for a second edition ; 
but with all its disagreeables, colonial life is a pleasant 
one, and almost any one can make a living who comes out 
in pretty early life, and keeps steadily at his trade, or 
profession, or whatever it may be." 

Nellie now slipped away to her own affairs, and the 
gentlemen had a long confab upon colonial matters, 
which lasted till a ring at the door-bell announced a 
visitor, and Mr. Wilmot was summoned away, leaving 
Mr. Summers to his own devices. He sat for a few 
moments pondering over the conversation which had 
been interrupted, and then rose to seek amusement, 
rousing Ponto, who expected nothing less than a walk, 
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to say the least of it. But his companion only sauntered 
to the window, and seeing a few books lying upon the 
ledge, took two in his hands, and ensconced himself com- 
fortably in an easy chair, to Ponto's great disgust, who, 
however, soon made up his mind that grumbling would 
do no good, so lay down again like a good dog will, his 
nose between his paws, and his twinkling black eyes 
watching for another promise X)f a run. 

Mr. Summers was soon deeply engrossed with his read- 
ing, but upon turning over a leaf, he observed a paper 
flutter to the ground. He stooped for it, and as- upon 
lifting it, with a view to replace it in the book, he saw it 
was poetry, written in a masculine hand, he thought it 
would be no desecration to read it We will avail our- 
selves of our peculiar power of entering rooms unseen 
and unheard, and read with him. 

" * Who teacheth like Him ? ' 

** He sets us our lessons, but oh ! we're so slow 
To take in the meaning of all His wise plan,. 
And thus when to practise those lessons we go, 
We seem to have learnt nothing since we began. 

'* But the Master is patient and gives us the clue 
Again and again, when to find it we fail ; 
And His smile is so tender. His counsel so true, 
That we willingly try and we hope to prevail. 

" * Who teacheth like Him ? * Who has lessons so wise ? 
Our unaided skill cannot ravel them out ; 
Let us when we are puzzled to Him lift our eyes, 
And He soon will remove all our fear and our doubt. 

" We sometimes each falter, * Thy will, and not mine, 
Be done, oh 1 Great Teacher ; ' but e'en as we pray 
We are conscious of feeling, * Ah 1 might I have mine. 
How sooYi would these shadows of night turn to day.' 
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" Sometimes we have jo)rfully traced out a plan, 
With an earnest desire, it may be, to win 
Some souls for the Saviour ; for Thee, Son of Man, 
We are ready to battle with Satan and sin. 

'* But the answer falls sternly on our startled ear, 
And saddens our feelings, and makes our eyes dim, 
• Thou shalt labour for Me, but not now and not here,* 
Yet we say to each other, * Who teacheth like Him ? ' 

•* * Can ye trust Me, oh I weak ones ? ' the Teacher now writes, 
As we lift our eyes, tear-weighed, to watch His loved hand ; 
For we do love that hand, though our treasures it smites. 
And we would not for worlds lose its guiding command. 

" * Who teacheth like Him ? ' ah I we dull ones can tell 
How He stoops to the weakest, and eases the task ; 
From His sweet words of counsel we're learning so well. 
That we fain would do all our dear Master can ask." 

Mr. Summers had just completed the reading when 
his host reappeared, and, looking up, the former said, 
"This is original, I suppose? I was not aware that 
Herbert wrote poetry." 

" Nor does he, much ; but he wrote that for Nellie, 
who thought I should like it, and got him to copy it for 
me. My children both seem to think that this heavy 
trial contains some wonderful virtue in it ; so be it, as it 
makes them happy to think so. To me it is nothing but 
a cross — God alone knows how heavy. Herbert has 
talents of no ordinary nature, and I have spared no pains 
to cultivate them. He is a good linguist, and has a true 
love for art, which has been improved by visits to the 
studios of the most distinguished men in England or on 
the Continent, and it has been my pride and joy to look 
forward to the time when he should either take his place 
amongst men of my profession, or come forward as 
" Professor Wilmot " in some chosen branch of science 
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or literature. I can assure you, Summers," he resumed, 
after a pause, ^4t is no light thing to see all this set 
aside for no cause or reason, that I can see." 

"And what can I say to comfort you, sir ? I count it 
a privilege to be classed among his friends, and we all 
must grieve over what seems to be such a blight ; but, oh ! 
believe me, good ts intended to arise from it, and this cross 
only needs to be brought to t/ie Cross, to be lightened 
and brightened ; and I do believe," Horace added, and his 
face lighted up with holy joy as he spoke, "I do believe 
that the time is not far off when you shall know that 
happiness." 



CHAPTER VII. 
jKi P8r$. :? 8ier$^ 

IT is a long time since we have seen Mr. and Mrs. 
Peters, but my readers must not suppose that they 
had either forgotten, or were forgotten by, the inmates 
of Thornwoods. Seldom a day passed without a visit 
from one house to the other, and sometimes an inter- 
change of visits. Bright, loving Mrs. Peters was invalu- 
able to Nellie, and when any puzzle arose in her domestic 
regime, she was sure to obtain wise counsel or help, as 
the case might need, from her friend, older both in years 
and in colonial experience ; and Herbert was always glad 
when she and her tali husband came to spend a few 
hours. 

There was also a young gentleman in knickerbockers 
who sometimes contributed his share to the general 
entertainment, and who thought it very hard when inex- 
orable fate, in the shape of his nurse, appeared to marshal 
him home. 

He liked Herbert's room as well as did his older 
friends, for he knew there was a never- failing picture- 
book for his special benefit, and sometimes a story in 
baby lingo. But his mamma always took care that his 
visits should not be too exhausting to his entertainer. 

Mrs. Peters was sitting one morning, early in summer, 
in her cosy back parlour, busy with some curtains 
which had been torn in the wash, when the door opened 
and Miss Wilmot came in, unannounced, as was the 
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custom between the two houses. Down fell the toys 
with which Master Hughie was amusing himself, and up 
went the little face for its customary kiss. His mother 
also rose to welcome her friend, and in doing so trod 
upon an elephant which had strayed from Noah's ark, 
and which was instantly so crushed, that no hopes could 
be entertained of its recovery. 

"Oh, my poor elefon; now ma must buy me new 
elefon ; look, Miss Wimmot, tan't tand now." 

"No," said Nellie, taking him up in her arms and 
kissing his rosy cheek, somewhat rosier than common 
just now from his excitement ; " but I came over to ask 
mamma for Hughie." 

" Me tan tome, tan't I, ma ? and Mr. Wimmot mend 
my elefon." 

" Will you sit down ? " said Mrs. Peters ; " I know you 
will not have to hurry away, for Mr. Wilmot and Mr. 
Peters have just ridden by." 

"Ah ! but I have a visitor, or rather Herbert has; but 
as I left them deep in chess, I have a little time to spare, 
if you're not too busy, or at least, if you will let me help 
you. I see a very respectable slit there, which I can dam 
as we chat." 

Mrs. Peters handed the requisite articles to her friend. 
She was by no means averse to a little help with her 
mending. 

"And how does your brother seem this morning, 
dear?" 

"Well, I do think he is better; he slept last night 
without an opiate, and seems fresher this morning." 

" And Mr. Summers' coming is a nice change for him 
again." 

"Yes, they are just like brothers. I am sure I am 
glad they have struck up such a friendship." 
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** Yes, I daresay you are," was the reply, with a peculiar 
intonation, which Nellie appeared too obtuse to notice; 
at all events, she went on very quietly with her work, 
and her next remark was relative to a fancy bazaar which 
was to be held for the benefit of a charitable society, and 
at which Mrs. Peters and herself had promised to assist. 

" I hope we shall do well, and that the hall will look 
its very best," she remarked. 

" We must both lay our gardens under contribution," 
said Mrs. Peters ; " I like to see plenty of flowers down 
the tables; some of the young gentlemen have volun- 
teered help for decorating the hall, and they must not 
have it to say that they were stinted in the matter of 
boughs and flowers. You must bring Mr. Summers with 
you to give his assistance," 

" He will be gone by then. Papa asked him to stay 
over Sunday, but he declined, as he will have to be busy 
very early on Monday morning." 

" But he is not off again yet ? " 

" No, not until the week after next." 

" Very good, then ; we can enlist his services on each 
of the two evenings ; mind you make him promise to 
come." 

"I want you and Mr. Peters to spend to-morrow 
evening with us, so you can give your invitation then." 

" So I will ! I'm sure Mr. Summers would do anything 
I might ask him, with delight, and perhaps it would be 
as well for me to say that you are engaged out that 
evening ; you could easily come over here and spend it 
with my Hughie ; he at least appreciates your charms, if 
other people are blind." 

"Positively, Mrs. Peters, I think you are bewitched 
this morning, and for fear of contagion I am going to 
make my escape." 
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But it was a very bright face which was bent down to 
her friend's to take a farewell kiss, and she was hurrying 
away, when Master Hugh jumped up, elephant in hand, 
and lisped, 

" Miss Wimmot, take me, too ; said 'oo would." 

"Never mind, Hughie," said that mischievous little 
sprite in the low chair, " you must make up your mind, 
my sonny, to be forgotten now/' 

Nellie, with her little conquest in her arms, shot an 
indignant glance at her tormentor, and with " Mind you 
come to tea to-morrow," danced out of the room. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
^ (^ame at Bezique. 

MR. and Mrs. Peters came, according to Nellie^s 
invitation, and a delightful evening was spent. 
Music took up the greater part of the time, but at the 
suggestion of Mr. Wilmot, bezique was introduced. 

Mrs. Peters warmly seconded this, and proceeded forth- 
with to arrange partners. But Mr. Summers, with an 
amused smile at the way in which matters were being 
disposed of, bent a little forward, and said quietly, " You 
must not provide a partner for me, Mrs. Peters, I am not 
a player." 

" Not a player, what a Goth ! Excuse me, Mr. Sum- 
mers, but everybody plays bezique." 

" If everybody does, then I must be content to pass as 
a nobodjj^ for I do not yet see my way clear to play 
cards." 

"Ah ! but this is not the same as a regular game of 
cards; I assure you it is very different. Come, Mr. 
Summers, do not be too strait-laced ; join us for once." 

"And if I do, how can I refuse the same solicitation, 
though not from so fair a pleader " — with a little mocking 
bow to the lady — " when pressed to join those with whom 
I come in contact in my travels ? " 

"As if they would know ! But I will not press you 
too far ; suppose we try something else — ^ lotto,' or 
* magic music,' or * my minister's cat ' ? " 
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" By no means ; if the rest of the company see no 
reason for abstaining from this fashionable game, I will 
not be the means of keeping them from it, and for once 
I will be so far amiable as to be marker. Will you 
accept my services?" 

^* Oh no, I can fight my own battles, and keep their 
score, too. You have made Miss Wilmot hesitate about 
playing, so you had better see that she does not get 
imposed upon." 

So Mrs. Peters and Mr. Wilmot took one side, leaving 
Mr. Peters and Nellie to be partners, which Mrs. Peters 
said, in an undertone, was not at all what she meant. 
And she contrived to keep her on thorns during the 
whole of the game, by the way in which she would say, 
" Now for a declaration." " Mr. Wilmot, cannot you do 
anything yet ? I hoped we should have had a marriage, 
or at least a declaration, before this." 

These words, simple enough in themselves, and appa- 
rently all relating to the game, were accompanied by 
sundry little nods and gestures to Nellie, which made 
her feel very uncomfortable, if that was what her dear 
friend was aiming at. She was in constant terror lest 
the innocent cause of her discomfiture should^ look up 
during one of these pantomimes. 

But Mrs. Peters, though full of mischief, was on her 
guard, and her attention to the cards, when Mr. Smnmers 
was looking her way, was most exemplary. 

" Mr. Summers," she said, as she put down her cards 
for her partner to add her tens, " will you be engaged 
next Tuesday evening ? " 

" Until about seven. Why ? have you any commands ? " 

" Yes, I want to enlist your services at our lecture- 
hall ; we are getting up a fancy bazaar, and need some 
lamp-post like yourself to assist us in decorating; so 
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now I constitute you my true knight for the two even- 
ings." 

" So be it, fair ladye ; I will endeavour to fulfil your 
behests." 

"Nellie, did I understand you that you would be 
otherwise engaged ? if so, I must look up some young 
lady, now that I have found a gentleman ally," and she 
took inward delight at the eagerness with which one of 
her auditors listened for Nellie's reply. 

" I think you /«/junderstood me, Mrs. Peters ; I said I 
would go if Herbert should be well enough." 

" Well ! how stupid I must have been ; but it will be 
very nice for us to go together, and as you will be under 
my wing, Mr. Wilmot will not fear your getting into 
mischief." 

An expressive shrug of the shoulders and arching of 
the eyebrows was all the answer vouchsafed, and shortly 
after supper was announced, during which the conversa- 
tion drifted into matters of colonial interest — the change 
in the ministry, etc. — ^and from one thing to another, led 
to the two elder colonists relating some of their expe- 
riences in bush life. From that to Mr. Summers' last 
journey. 

" Have you been in any way annoyed with the system 
of * shouting ' which prevails out here, and especially, I 
believe, amongst mercantile travellers?" said Mr. Peters. 

"Ah ! haven't 1 1 " was the answer. " I meet it every- 
where. How has it reached to this frightful extent ? " 

" Well, as I daresay you will bear me out in saying, 
the custom is pretty much the same in England, but here 
it seems as if old habits get intensified by the new friend- 
ships formed, and I daresay climate has something to do 
with it. One must drink something, you know, on those 
supremely hot days, and it takes a good lot of courage. 
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unless a man is an out-and-out teetotaller, to keep to 
non-intoxicants. You will excuse my saying that a man 
in your position, young sir, needs to be very much upon 
his guard." 

Nellie looked up almost resentfully. "As if such a 
man as Mr. Summers needed that advice," thought she ; 
but he answered quite humbly, and all unconscious of 
the indignation excited on his behalf, 

"I mean to be so, sir; by God^s help I will never 
countenance this absurd and, as I regard it, degrading 
custom." 

"Ah ! I have known many start with that resolution, 
only to fail at last. I will give you one instance only 
out of many I could bring forward. 

" Charlie Cooper, whom I think you must remember, 
Wilmot — No? Well then, he was as likely a young 
fellow as any you see nowadays, and he was in your 
line. Summers — a traveller, though in another branch of 
business. When first I knew him he was a teetotaller, 
as a great many of his family were, and still are, I 
believe. 

" He went several trips, both north and south, and was 
much respected by the firm, as also, I believe, by most of 
his fellow-travellers, though he was laughed at by some, 
and dubbed * Watery Charlie,' and such like ; but he held 
his own, and having always his pledge to support him, 
he came off victor from any temptation to drink ; besides 
that, never having tasted strong drink, he had no desire 
for it." 

"Ah, yes," interrupted Mr. Wilmot, " it is the longing 
for it which makes men so easily drawn into the taking 
first an extra glass, then two or three ; but I am hinder- 
ing you." 

"One summer Charlie had a serious attack of low 
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fever, which soon assumed typhoid symptoms. The 
doctor ordered wine or brandy every hour or two ; 
nothing else would save him, he said. His friends de- 
murred at first — they would give him anything else; 
beaten eggs, strong beef-tea, would not these do as well 
as stimulants ? No, they must be taken also ; and if his 
orders were not promptly carried out, the doctor washed 
his hands of the patient altogether." 

"And did his friends yield?" asked Nellie, anxiously. 

" What could they do but yield ? His own brother, 
who at another time would as soon have given him a 
dose of prussic acid, went and ordered in these stimu- 
lants. His own mother, who had trained this son, as 
well as all her children, to strict teetotal ism, administered 
them by table-spoonfuls at a time ; and they told me that 
the change they effected was like a miracle ; the very 
fact of his former abstinence caused them to work with 
greater efficacy, and in an unexpectedly short time 
Charlie was able to resume his former occupations. But 
the doctor's orders were peremptory ; he must continue 
to take at least a glass of ale daily for some months 
yet" 

" Well, there is great virtue in a glass of good ale, and 
a glass of good port is a thing not to be despised," said 
Mr. Wilmot, as he lifted his hitherto forgotten glass to 
his lips." 

" So I say ; and as you and I, old friend, have always 
kept to the happy medium, I think we are really the 
better for it. But it is just that which is so difficult to 
do, as my poor young friend found, to his cost. When 
next he joined his usual companions at the public table, 
he observed that his modest order for a glass of English 
ale was received by two or three with symptoms of 
triumph, though no further notice was then taken. The 
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next day, after dinner, he was joined by two young men 
with whom he had been rather taken, and who had often 
wanted him to join them in a spree, as they termed it. 
They now proposed a walk, to which Charlie agreed, 
saying, ' I want to get as far as I can on the other side of 
the jetty ' — they were at Noarlunga. 

" ' Oh yes, it's just the evening for the beach,' replied 
one, ' and if either of you want anything to remember 
Noarlunga by, or a nice present for a young lady, I know 
a little chap who sells curiosities in the sea line — sea- 
eggs, shells, books of seaweed — and let me tell you, the 
shells are not such as you can pick up at Glenelg or the 
Semaphore, but really handsome ones.' " 

"Ah!" said Mr. Summers, "I am collecting a few 
little things of that sort mjrself. But how did the walk 
end?" 

" Poor Charlie ! I wish I could tell you in his own 
words, for from his word-painting I can almost see the 
whole scene. The sun just sinking into the sea, flushing 
up the surrounding hills, the sea sparkling and sending 
up bright coruscations to mark where the sun had been, 
the horizon all marked with belts of rosy pink and 
gold." 

" How very poetical," insinuated Afrs. Peters. 

Her husband gave her a would-be dignified look, then, 
smiling as he spoke, he said, " Well, if anything could 
make me at all poetical, it would be our sunsets ; some 
I have seen have been truly magnificent, and if I had 
somebody's talents," with a nod to Mr. Wilmot, " I 
should long ago have transferred them to canvas. But 
by your leave, Mrs. P., I was at Noarlunga, and unfettered 
by an unpoetical wife. To go on with my story. They 
had a splendid walk, calling at the little cottage which 
had been spoken of, an4 after a short rest started for the 
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return walk. After a while Rossitur declared himself 
very thirsty, and proposed a call at the public-house 
they would soon be passing. 

" *Oh, wait. till we get back/ said Charlie; ' or if you 
were so thirsty, why not have had some water at the 
house weVe just left ? ' 

" * No thank you, none of your cold water or washy tea 
for me.' 

•" < Well, then. Brown and I will walk on slowly, and 
you can easily catch us up.' 

" ' Not I,' said Brown, ' I should like a refresher as well 
as Rossitur; come along, Cooper, we'll promise not to 
swallow you, or corrupt your morals either,' he said, in 
a hurt tone. 

" So the end of it was that they went oflf together, and 
though Cooper held out at first, he was drawn in to take 
his first glass of ale at a bar — his first ! would to God it 
had been his last. His tempters were wary, though, and 
it was not until the same thing had been repeated three 
or four times that Charlie really fell under the influence 
of strong drink. To describe the shame he felt after his 
first carouse would be impossible. He made strong 
resolves, as he told me, but only to break them. The 
heads of the firm remonstrated with him, and were 
deeply touched by his apparent repentance ; and I dare- 
say you can all fancy his mother's tears and prayer^ for 
him. But he went from bad to worse, till the last time 
I saw Charlie Cooper, it was as an inmate of the asylum." 

"But surely that was an extreme case," suggested 
Mrs. Peters. 

" To some extent it was ; all inebriates do not drink 
themselves into the asylum, though what they lose in 
character, friendships, and prospects, is an appalling 
thought." 
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" I shall be in the thick of the temptation," said Mr. 
Summers, "so shall need to be doubly watchful. I 
always take a glass of ale with my dinner, that is all 
through the day ; but, dear friends, you must help me 
against this evil. I said to Herbert, after my first trip, 
that I did not feel inclined to become a total abstainer, 
nor do I now ; but if I find myself, or you find me likely 
to yield to this crying sin of the colony, I will join the 
teetotallers directly." 

"Oh, a man like you will not be likely to be drawn 
aside," said Mr. Wilmot; "I know you have more 
strength of mind than to lower yourself thus." 

" ^ He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool,' " 
answered Summers ; " but I do think that a man may be 
as sure of help not to exceed a certain allowance, as a 
pledged man can be that he will not break his pledge. 
But, Miss Wilmot, may I ask for another cup of your 
beautiful coffee ? I am sure no serpent lies hid there." 



CHAPTER IX. 
Xn I|tnp1ed$dni Kide to Adelaide. 

SCENE, Port Elliott. Time, pretty far advanced in a 
warm summer's evening, though there are darken- 
ing shades to tell the tale ; overhead, the sky is one sheet 
of brightest azure, flecked with tiny specks of gold ; the 
moon shows her pale face unabashed ; surrounded by 
countless starry attendants, she does not need even the 
fleecy white cloud with which she sometimes baffles her 
would-be admirers. There is no sound to be heard but 
the plash, plash, of the waves, and the crunching of the 
sand beneath one*s feet as we walk along the cool firm 
beach. 

Strolling up and down, arm in arm, are two young 
men of ultra-stylish appearance. They are apparently 
deep in some interesting question — see, they have come 
to a stand now, and seem determined to argue it out. 

" Drug his ale, do you say ? Why where would be 
the fun in that ? it would only make him stupid and ill, 
and what good would that do to us ? " 

" Well, I^m sure it would do me good to see a saint, 
who holds himself so much above me, gloriously drunk.*' 

" But surely you would not be such a sneak as that. 
No, no ! I should certainly like to see Summers one of 
us, and a little more sociable, but I am not going to take 
part in such fiendish work as this. And as for being a 
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saint, you and I would be none the worse if we could lay 
claim to the title." 

" I say, Thompson, are you turning preacher ? When 
you take orders, 1*11 patronise your church, see if I don't ; 
but enough of this. Will you keep counsel, if you will 
not help ? " 

" I shall not give any hint now, but if I have any sus- 
picions of foul play, I shall feel bound in honour to stop 
it. I can't claim the title we spoke of just now, but I 
hope I may that of gentleman." 

" Gentlemen do not mind a spree now and then, I can 
tell you, and this would be fine fun ; hang you, for a 
marplot. But we shall be off to-morrow, and perhaps 
you will have thought better of it by the time we meet 
again." 

To-morrow ! How often the word is upon our 
lips; how we lay our plans, wise or foolish, or even 
sinful, as they may be, and we stay not to think over 
those words, "Ye know not what shall be on the 
morrow." 

The travellers had risen early, and with a bright sky 
overhead, and much light and cheerful conversation, had 
accomplished the journey as far as the tramway would 
serve them. They then exchanged for the 'bus, and 
amongst "the party taking their seats were the three with 
whom we are already more or less acquainted. But they 
had not proceeded far, when the horses took fright at a 
flag which some boys had fastened to a pole, and which, 
lightly flapped by the wind, presented an object of terror 
to one of the leaders. 

He started oflf, drawing his companions with him, and 
the driver, who was taken quite unawares, was jerked 
from his seat. Fortunately, however, both for himself 
and the passengers, he not only quickly recovered him- 
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self, but was able to check the career of the frightened 
horses. Two of the outside passengers had been thrown 
with some violence to the ground, and were lying, to all 
appearance, dead. 

As soon as the coach could be stopped two gentlemen 
alighted, and with hurried steps returned to the scene of 
the catastrophe. 

" Why, if it isn't JelF," said Mr. Thompson, for he it 
was who, with Mr. Summers, had come to render what 
help they could. I hope he is not much hurt ; I do not 
recognise thiis other, do you ? " 

"No, I have never seen him, to my knowledge. 
Driver, what can be done for these two gentlemen ? " 

" Well, sir, there is no public within ten miles of this ; 
we must just lift them inside, and drive on as well as we 
can ; the first house we come to I'll stop at, and see what 
the people there can do for us." 

So with gentle care this rough-handed but gentle- 
hearted man assisted to arrange, as well as might be, for 
the comfort of the two chief sufferers. 

The sensation of being lifted, however, aroused the 
stranger, who, putting his hand to his head, asked in a 
confused way what had happened, and though apparently 
in pain, did not seem to be much injured after all. 

But Jefferson, or, as he was familiarly called, " Little 
Jeff," lay insensible to all that was passing around him. 
They put him in the 'bus as nearly lying down as they 
could, and Summers, seating himself at one end of the 
vehicle, drew his head upon his own shoulder, and with 
his strong arms supported him. 

How his thoughts went back to another accident, and 
the actors in that scene ; and his pulses quickened as he 
thought how soon he should see those faces again, and 
join that family circle so endeared to him ; and if one 
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face rose more frequently and remained longer on the 
mind's horizon than those of the others, it was no new 
experience to him, for Horace Summers had known for 
some months now, that for him earth contained none 
dearer or fairer than Nellie Wilmot. Meanwhile, the 
'bus jolted along, and our friend had much ado to keep 
his charge from rolling over. 

The other gentlemen assisted in different ways. One 
kindly offered his brandy flask, another opened a small 
case containing samples of fragrant waters, and selecting 
some " Eau de Cologne," saturated a handkerchief, and 
handed it to Mr. Summers, who applied it to the fore- 
head and hands of the sufferer, trying also to get him to 
sniff a little up his nostrils. 

'* If we could only get some water," sighed the elderly 
gentleman. 

When they reached the house of which the driver had 
spoken, they were glad enough to leave their cramped- 
up positions, and to obtain fresh cool water, with which 
they bathed the hands and faces of those they considered 
the most injured. 

"I am well," said the stranger, after he was thus 
refreshed ; " do not let me take up your time ; I'm a bit 
shaky, or I would offer assistance to that poor young 
fellow. What do you propose doing for him ? Has he 
any friend here ? " 

" He is a stranger to most of us, excepting as we meet 
in a business way," began Mr. Summers ; but Mr. Thomp- 
son interposed, "I know that he is in lodgings, and 
those none of the best, and he has not a relative in the 
colony." 

" Well, my trap will meet me as soon as we arrive in 
town, and I propose that we take him at once to the 
hospital ; he will have the best attendance there, and I 
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am sure he needs it; I think, from the appearances, 
there is concussion of the brain.'' 

As the plan thus proposed seemed the most feasible to 
all present) it was agreed to. The good woman of the 
house now pressed her guests to accept of a cup of tea, 
after partaking of which the journey was once more 
resumed. 

Mr. Summers took the precaution of supplying him- 
self with a bottle of water, wherewith, from time to time 
he could moisten the cloths with which their kind hostess 
had bandaged Mr. Jefferson's head. She also made him 
more comfortable with a pillow and cushion, which she 
said the driver could bring back, and which Mr. Summers 
took care should be accompanied with a suitable acknow- 
ledgment of her kindness. 

Oh! how gladly did those travellers hail the first 
appearance of Adelaide, as her spires and flagstaffs came 
into view. 

Mr. Speke, who handed his card to Mr. Summers as he 
commenced, said, " I should like one of you gentlemen 
to accompany me, as I shall see this young man safe 
under the doctor's care." 

He seemed instinctively to turn to Summers, though 
Mr. Thompson had shown a greater acquaintance with 
the affairs of their helpless charge, 

"I will gladly come, sir ;" and as they drew up to the 
booking office, a footman approached the omnibus, and, 
touching his hat to Mr. Speke, said, " The carriage waits, 
sir." 

But his master said hurriedly, " Go and tell Thomas 
that I wish him to drive gently to the hospital ; there 
has been an accident, and I am taking a gentleman 
there; you can come back and help lift him into the 
carriage." 
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Mr. Speke and Horace Summers, Mr. Thompson and 
the footman, dexterously managed the exchange of con- 
veyance, and they thought once the sufferer was conscious 
of it, for he opened his eyes and murmured, " Home 
again," but he gave no sign of recognition of those 
around him. 

On their arrival, the doctors at once pronounced the 
case one of extreme danger, but said that every care 
would be taken of the patient; and ascertaining the 
earliest hour at which they would be admitted in the 
morning, the two good Samaritans departed. 

"And now, how to let the people at his lodgings know 
of this ; I cannot think how I could have let that Mr. 
Thompson go without asking their whereabouts," said 
Mr. Summers ; " however, I must look him up, and, fail- 
ing to find him, must let Jefferson*s firm know. I do 
happen to know for whom he travels. And you, sir, are 
you sure you have sustained no injury ? We have all 
been so taken up with poor Jefferson, that I fear we have 
neglected you." 

" Oh, don't fear for me, I am all right ; but I suppose 
my good wife will not be content without I confess my 
little escapade to our family doctor. The first time I 
have ever travelled in this way, too. Ah ! sir, it is very 
true that *in the midst of life we are in death;' but 
which is your street ? where can I set you down ?" 



CHAPTER X. 
9kv* $hom{x$on^$ Vieii to ^r$. lonea. 

" A ND so," mused Thompson, as he turned away from 
,ZlL the coach office, after seeing the handsome "turn- 
out" (as he called it) which was conveying his friend 
away drive oflf, " this is how it ends. Little Jeff meant 
mischief to Summers, I know, and though I managed to 
stave it oflf for this time, I believe next trip he would 
have done something to injure him. Next trip won't be 
yet awhile for him, poor fellow. I do hope he^l get the 
better of it. I think I'll step down as far as South Ter- 
race, and let his landlady know what has happened, I 
must report myself first, though." 

However, as he was crossing the street, he encountered 
the junior partner of the house, and after a brief inter- 
change of words he started to communicate his tidings. 

" Good for me," mused he, " that there is no mother 
or sister to tell ; but oh ! how lonely for him. What 
would the mother at home have felt, had it been my lot ! 
Oh, mother," went on his thoughts, " I am not the son 
to you that I should be, but I will start fresh after this ; 
but here I am, I suppose this tallies with Jeflf's descrip- 
tion of his lodging-place." 

A low long house, with what had once been a garden 
in front ; but house, garden, and surrounding fence, bore 
witness to the lapse of time, and to the lack of that 
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careful attention which some like to expend upon their 
property. 

Quickly passing up the narrow garden path, Mr. 
Thompson gave a good loud rat-tat-tat at the door, and 
almost directly a violent pull at the bell-handle. These 
not being immediately responded to, he had his hand 
upon the bell to try what a second edition would do, for 
Thompson was of that class of people who hate standing 
before a closed door, waiting some one's pleasure to let 
them in. 

But this door was now opened by a diminutive maid- 
of-all-work, who with a bright merry-looking face, but 
garments decidedly the worse for contact with blacking- 
brushes and saucepans, stood waiting to know his 
pleasure. 

" Is your mistress within ? I do not know her name, 
but tell her I came from Mr. Jefferson." 

"Mrs. Jones, sir, is missus's name; she's out, and I 
don't expect her back for half an hour or more. Will 
you come in and wait, please, sir ? " 

" Well, yes, that seems the only thing to do ; it's too 
confoundedly hot to walk about. I'd have taken it easier 
coming down if I had known, though. Could I go into 
Mr. Jefferson's room ?" he resumed, turning to the girl, 
who seemed not to know what to do with him now she 
had ushered him into the house. 

"Oh no, sir; it's locked, and missus has the key. 
There ain't nothing wrong with Mr. Jefferson, is there, 
sir?" 

" Well, yes ; we had an upset coming down this morn- 
ing, and unfortunately Mr. Jefferson was thrown out and 
hurt ; they have taken him to the hospital, and it will be 
a good spell before you have him back here." 

" Oh, poor young gent, I am sorry ! And he so full of 
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fun and merry like ; the house always do seem so dull 
when he is away. But I must see after my work, I must, 
or missus will have enough to say when she comes back." 

Mr. Thompson slipped a florin into the girl's hand and 
let her go ; he was too good-natured to be the willing 
cause of trouble, even to a little domestic slave, as this 
one evidently was; and, left to his own thoughts, he 
retraced his acquaintance with Jefferson from its com- 
mencement eighteen months ago, when they first took 
their places by the same 'bus for Strathalbyn. 

The two or three succeeding trips had changed their 
intimacy into a so-called friendship, strengthened by 
their frequent opportunities for meeting in Adelaide, 
where they joined in pleasures which were, alas I not 
always deserving of the name. The thought of last 
evening — the rippling of the waves, the cool fresh breeze 
coming off the sea, the evil suggestion which was made 
to use their friendship for an unworthy purpose, to try 
to cause the fall of one whose pure and upright walk 
had been a silent yet irritating rebuke to those who, 
sharp and skilful at a bargain, valued by their employers 
for their business qualifications, thought it no harm 
when, business over for the day, they threw themselves 
into excitement of all kinds, and led one another on to 
what they were pleased to call "a jolly spree." And 
Jefferson had always been amongst the foremost] in en- 
ticing the more abstemious, and in laughing at those 
who, from principle or the mere pride of self-respect, 
held themselves aloof. 

Mr. Thompson now thought, with some shame, of his 
share in these scenes, but his reverie was stopped by the 
entrance of a lady, pretty far advanced in years, with an 
air of would-be gentility about her, tall, and not over 
prepossessing in manners. 
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" My servant tells me, sir, that you bring bad news of 
my lodger ; I hope it is nothing serious ? " 

Briefly Mr, Thompson told her of the accident, and of 
the surmise that Mr. Jefferson was suffering from concus- 
sion of the brain ; also of his removal to the hospital, 
adding, "If there is any little thing you think he will 
need, and will give it to me how, I will take it with me 
to-morrow. I shall look in on him in the morning as 
soon as I can get away." 

" Thanks, but as I or my husband will also be going, 
it is quite unnecessary to trouble you, sir. He will 
require some linen, but I should hardly think anything 
else, but we can tell better after seeing him." 

Mrs. Jones seemed in a brown study for a few moments, 
and then said, "In case of anything happening to the 
poor young man, you will please let his friends know, sir, 
that his board and lodging are in arrears." 

"Oh, that will be seen to," said Thompson, impatiently; 
and he thought, "This must be a heartless woman to 
think of her money directly she hears of the poor fellow's 
accident." 

But it was not real heartlessness, but the hard circum- 
stances of her life which made her thus eager for pay- 
ment. Her husband was a coach-painter, and, owing to 
ill-health, very frequently out of employment, and as 
she had a family to feed, clothe, and educate, her lodg- 
ings were her great resource. She let them weekly, one 
week paid in advance, so you see two months would 
appear a very long time to wait, hoping, week after week, 
as she had done, that Jefferson would fulfil his promise 
of settling up. 

She had three lodgers at this time, and all were com- 
mercial travellers, verifying the old adage, "Birds of a 
feather flock together." 
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As early as she could find time the next day, Mrs. 
Jones, selecting a few things which she thought would 
be needed, took her way to the hospital. 

The nurse at first demurred to her request to see the 
patient, but considering that he was still unconscious of 
what was passing around him, she said, " Well, he will 
be neither the better nor the worse for your going in, 
but in case he should recognise you, don't excite him by 
talking ; just say a word or two and come away." 

"As if I didn't know how to deal with sick folks," 
thought Mrs. Jones, resentfully ; but she reflected that 
there would be no use in offending the presiding genius 
of the place, so kept her comment to herself, and, pro- 
mising to be very careful, was marshalled into the 
"Accident ward." 

On a narrow bed, one of eight, each with snowy coun- 
terpane and pillow slips, lay the young man who when 
she had last seen him was in the exuberance of health ; 
now, with his bandaged head and ghastly cheeks, swollen 
eyelids and closed eyes, Mrs. Jones might well be struck 
at the change little more than a week had effected. She 
saw, too, that his hand was bound up, as if that also had 
sustained injury, and in a whisper asked the attendant 
what it was. 

" He must have fallen with his hand under him," she 
answered ; " the middle finger was bent right into the 
palm, and has been bound round with splints to keep it 
in position ; but that's nothing, it is the brain the doctors 
are fearful for. He may get better, having youth on his 
side, but I fear it is very doubtful. They say he may lie 
like this to the end, and pass away without a gleam of 
consciousness, or at the crisis, which will take place 
to-night, there may be a turn for the better." 

She was interrupted by the arrival of another visitor, 
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Mr. Summers, who advanced gently to the bedside, and 
Mrs. Jones took her departure, saying she should come 
again or send to-morrow. 

How grieved was Mr. Summers to see the alteration 
in his fellow-traveller, and to hear the very slight grounds 
for hope which the doctors held out. To think of his 
being cut off thus, in the brightness of early manhood, 
with fair prospects before him for this life, but, alas ! 
unprepared for a higher one ; for, looking at it in the 
most charitable light. Summers knew that no man who 
held daily and hallowed communion with the pure and 
holy Jesus could have led the life this young man had 
led. 

Seeing he could do no good at this bedside, he went to 
the next, and spoke a few words of comfort ; and as he 
went from one sufferer to another, sometimes repeating 
a few lines of poetry or verses of Scripture, dull eyes 
brightened, and some eyes, unused to tears, moistened as 
he spoke of the tender Friend present in that ward of 
suffering, ready to help the weakness and remove the sin 
of any who would apply to Him. 

"Will it be allowed for a friend to stay with Mr. 
Jefferson to-night ? " he asked, as he was making his way 
out. 

But he found that he must apply to higher quarters, 
and, following the directions given him, applied to the 
doctor. 

" Jefferson I What ward ? " 

"Accident, and number 5." 

"Ah ! bad case, serious concussion of the brain. Are 
you a relative ? " 

" No ; and, so far as I know, he has none — at least, in 
the colony; but I should like to do what I can for him. 
Have I your permission to sit up with him to-night ? " 
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"By all means ; in these cases we never refuse such a 
request, but I must warn you there is very slight hope 
for him. Do you know his age ? " 

"No; but I should think about four or five and 
twenty." 

" I should think he has led a fast life," said the doctor. 
" Previous habits make a great difference in cases like 
this." 

Summers thought it would do no good to confirm this 
impression — the doctor had grasped the idea — and if it 
would make any difference in the mode of treatment his 
eyes were opened to the fact, so he maintained silence. 
But through the business of the day those words, " He 
has led a fast life," were often in his thoughts, and 
fervently he hoped that the end might not be yet. 

During the day he encountered Mr. Thompson, and in 
the course of conversation, which was chiefly of Jeffer- 
son, he mentioned his intention of remaining with him 
for the night. 

" Why, my dear fellow, you won't be fit for business 
to-morrow, after a night there. I'm sure I'm ready to 
do whatever lies in my power, but really I could not 
offer to do that, and if you will take advice, you will not 
either." 

" Oh, I shall take care of myself, never fear ; a good 
bath after this dusty day, a good dinner, and then, if I 
can get it, a sleep for an hour or so, will set me up for 
anything." 

"Ah!" thought Mr. Thompson, as the other turned 
away, " I wonder if you would do the same if you knew 
what little Jeff was planning for you. I do believe he 
would, though," he continued, " for though he does not 
know thatf he has had a deal to put up with in Jeff's 
rude remarks and sneers — and from mine, too," he thought, 
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more sadly, "but 111 be shot if he shall have any more 
from me." 

And Mr. Thompson kept his word. Never again, by 
look or jeer from him, was Mr. Summers annoyed, and 
though for some time no great change was made in Mr. 
Thompson's life, there were evident tokens of though tful- 
ness observed by his friends, which led them to hope 
that the accident to his comrade would yet bring forth 
precious fruit in his life. 



CHAPTER XL 
X ;^08ipone4 Visit. 



" T^EAR MR. WILMOT, 



" I AM sorry that I cannot fulfil my promise 

of coming to you as soon as I returned ; but coming 

down we met with an accident near Strathalbyn, and 

though the rest of us escaped unhurt, one poor fellow is 

in a very precarious state in the hospital, where I intend 

spending the night with him. Will you give my kind 

regards and remembrances to Miss Wilmot and Herbert ? 

I hope the former is quite well, and Herbert as well as 

usual. My thoughts have been much with him yesterday 

and to-day, and I have been drawing a lesson on contrasts. 

But I am only just in time to save the post. If you do 

not hear from me for a day or two you will know what is 

occupying me. 

" Believe me, 

" Dear Mr. Wilmot, 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Horace Summers/* 

Mr. Wilmot had this note put into his hand as he 
paced the garden after dinner. The day had been 
intensely hot, and he had come out to see if there were 
any signs of a change ; but the sun had just gone down 
fiery red, and the sea, in the distance, lay high and still. 
The flowers drooped their heads, and as Mr. Wilmot laid 
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his hand upon a favourite geranium bush, the leaves 
crackled beneath his touch ; and poor Ponto lay stretched 
under a garden seat, thinking, probably, that if his 
master must promenade up and down in that manner, 
so be it, but for himself he was quite unequal to the 
exertion. So he contented himself with lifting his eyes 
now and then, without taking the trouble to raise his 
head from his fore-paws. But my belief is, that tired as 
that poor dog was, if his master^s horse had been brought 
round, or that gentleman had exchanged his smoking 
cap and slippers for walking attire, his fatigue would all 
have vanished, and he would have been ready for a long 
run and able to enliven it with many little barks and 
antics. 

But here comes Nellie up another path. She has on 
a white piqu^ dress with blue trimmings, and a knot of 
the same colour enhances the beauty of her chesnut 
ringlets. She looks at her watch as she comes along, and 
glances at the gate, which attracts the notice of her 
father ; and as she comes up he pulls her delicate little 
ear and says, " No visitors to-night ! Nell ! Summers is 
nursing a sick friend." 

Nellie turned pale, for she thought this might be only 
a ruse of her father^s to prepare her for something worse ; 
but she controlled herself to answer, " How do you know, 
papa ? Did you see him in town ? " 

For answer, Mr. Wilmot placed the letter in her hand, 
and it was a curious thing what became of that folded 
note. 

Mr. Wilmot was shortly after this going to show it to 
his son, and thinking his daughter had returned it to 
him, as she was in duty bound to do, he felt in his coat 
pocket, his waistcoat pocket, looked in his smoking cap, 
which he knew he had a habit of pulling off to mop his 
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bald head, for though he cultivated his moustaches and 
whiskers to admiration, he had a bald spot on the crown 
of his head, round which, however, the glossy hair 
clustered, still untouched with grey. 

But to return to the letter. Mr. Wilmot looked for it 
on the wide path where he had been standing ; under the 
verandah, asked Ponto if he had seen it — but the only 
answer he got was a snap at the flies, which trouble his 
master might have saved the poor dog if he had remem- 
bered showing it to Nellie. But, then, how was he to 
know that it had been quietly slipped into that young 
lady*s pocket, that she might read over again " that nice 
allusion to dear Herbert " ? 

And I am glad that her father did not think of her, for 
it would have been very awkward for her to have to 
confess that she thought papa did not want it, and she did. 

However, Mr. Wilmot gave Herbert a vwd voce account 
of the reason of his friend*s non-appearance, and the three 
spent a quiet but happy evening together, Herbert gaining 
two games of chess from his father, and Nellie sympa- 
thising with both and filling up the time with little bits 
of pleasant talk, and when the battles were over giving 
them what both always looked for in the evening — some 
of their favourite songs and selections from the operas. 

Nellie was a true musician ; she loved music for its 
own sake, and delighted to give others the pleasure she 
extracted from it herself ; and as her white fingers, with 
their two or three pretty rings, glided along the piano, 
and the expression of her face changed with the senti- 
ments of the words she sang, her father loved to sit and 
watch her, with his hands shading his eyes apparently 
from the light, but in reality enabling him to watch with 
more earnest gaze this cherished flower of his home. 

The folding doors were thrown open to-nightf as was 
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often the case when they were alone ; and Mr. Wilmot 
often congratulated himself upon the hasty though, as it 
proved, wise resolution of altering the arrangement of 
the rooms. 

He was looking forward more hopefully now, as at his 
last visit the doctor had reported progress, and had even 
spoken of an invalid's chair in which Herbert might 
obtain a change of posture and scene, at least for a little 
while in the course of each day. 

But it was only a hope, and had not been imparted to 
the one chiefly concerned, lest it should, after all, come 
to nothing. 

But the anxious father had taken care to order an 
invalid's chair of the latest invention, to give the 
greatest amount of ease possible; and Nellie was de- 
lighted with it when it arrived one afternoon. She and 
her father went into committee upon the spot, to con- 
sider the best place for keeping it until it should be 
required, and decided that, as it was to be an indoor 
institution, it should be kept in Mr. Wilmot's studio, 
where it would be at once out of the way and easily 
come-at-able. 

They were strictly forbidden to attempt to move the 
patient until the doctor's next visit ; and Nellie nearly 
betrayed herself that evening by exclaiming, " Oh, I do 
hope Dr. Rufus will come to-morrow." 

" Why, Nellie, I did not know he was such a friend 
of yours ; but I, too, hope he will come, as I am sure 
that last stuff he gave me has done me good, and it's 
nearly gone, you know." 

Mr. Wilmot now took up his candle, and prepared to 
make the rounds of the house. He always saw for him- 
self that the outer doors and gates were all fastened ; 
and was strict in his charges to the servants about extin- 
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guishing fires and lamps. They sometimes laughed at 
him, and voted him a nuisance and a molly for this ; but 
as he was really a good master, they were very careful 
upon the whole, though they did burn the lamps far on 
into the night. 

Nellie had been surprised once or twice since Mrs. 
Benson had left, when she had occasion to pass through 
the servants* passage, sometimes after she knew that they 
had retired for the night, to see a light in their room ; 
but when she had made inquiries there had each time 
been some plausible reason for it, and it did not trouble 
her, as it would have done her father. 

He once had a friend whose beautiful house was de- 
stroyed, and two lives were lost, through the dangerous 
habit persisted in by a servant of reading in bed with 
the light near her ; since which time the fear of fire had 
become almost a mania with Mr. Wilmot, who vowed he 
would dismiss the best servant in South Australia if he 
knew that she indulged in this habit. 

There were two passages in the transverse hall, of 
which I spoke before ; one of which led to the servants* 
bedrooms, and the other to a spare bedroom on one side, 
and a library on the other. After seeing all secure in 
these last-named rooms, Mr. Wilmot, coming into the 
front hall, met Nellie, just as she was entering her room, 
and, giving her an extra good-night kiss, he said, " Ah, 
Nellie ! you nearly betrayed all. Herbert might well 
wonder at your sudden enthusiasm for Dr. Rufus." 



CHAPTER XII. 
Beturninfl (^ood for IBvU. 

SCENE, the Adelaide Hospital ; time, a quarter to 
twelve p.m. 

Our patient here is lying in the same state in which he 
has been ever since that unlucky fall ; but his face looks 
sunken, and there is a slight flush on his cheeks instead 
of the ashy paleness which has hitherto prevailed. 

Mr. Summers is seated near the bedside, and the two 
are closed in from the rest of the inmates of the ward by 
a screen placed by the night nurse. She came in half 
an hour ago, and promised to be back again by twelve 
o'clock. 

Nothing can be done for the stricken one ; nothing 
but to watch and pray: and Horace has brought with 
him a companion that has shared many a night-watch in 
all parts of the world ; has soothed the sorrows and 
lightened the anxious vigils alike of royalty in the palace 
and of poverty in the cottage. 

That Holy Book, whose promises are ever fresh and 
sweet though known from childhood to old age; the 
only words which never pall by repetition, and which, 
though promising much, never deceive. 

In a low voice Horace from time to time repeated 
some precious promise or invitation jplearly and dis- 
tinctly, for he thought some word might reach the heart, 
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though no sign of consciousness was given. He had 
just whispered " Come unto Me, ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest," when a slight 
movement arrested him, and, turning, he saw his patient 
with wide-opened eyes, regarding him in a puzzled sort 
of manner. At the same time he noticed that the hand 
which had lain helplessly across the breast now hung at 
the side in a very uncomfortable position ; so he took it 
up gently and replaced it. 

'^ Say that again,'' said the sick man ; and Horace 
repeated the gracious words, adding, '^ Him that cometh 
unto Me I will in nowise cast out." 

" Where am I ? What has happened to me ? and 
why are you here ? " was the only reply given. 

" You have been hurt, and I am staying here to help 
nurse you." 

" Ah 1 then the stuff did not kill you ? I thought 
after I had put it in your glass, that you fell and struck 
your head, and that I had killed you." 

" Wandering, poor fellow," thought his kind attendant ; 
" I wish some one would look in, now." He glanced at his 
watch, and saw it still wanted five minutes to the hour. 
So, wetting the lips of the poor young man with some 
restorative placed there for the purpose, he went on with 
his work of faith and love, recalling the most appropriate 
texts he could, with an earnest prayer that God would 
bless His own words. 

It had scarcely turned twelve when the doctor and 
nurse entered together, and they at once perceived that 
a change for the worse had taken place. Mr. Summers 
told of the few words Mr. Jefferson had spoken ; and the 
medical man, after feeling the pulse and looking into the 
sunken eyes, said, " It was not delirium : I should think 
consciousness had returned for that short time, but it was 
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probably the last effort of nature. He will most likely 
pass away without a return of reason." He took his 
leave, saying he could be of no further use, but the 
nurse remained to watch to the end. 

Mr. Summers decided that if Jefferson spoke again, he 
would ask for the address of his friends, and learn his 
wishes concerning his effects. But no fresh opportunity 
occurred to arrange for anything of the kind. Worse 
still, no token given that he had seized the offer of eternal 
life. 

How we delude ourselves if we think there is time 
enough to secure salvation when we come to a dying 
bed! 

Sometimes the poor body is so racked with pain that 
we cannot give calm attention to those truths which, if 
we make them our own in the time of health, come to 
us with sweet support and comfort in the hour of pain. 
Or sometimes reason herself has fled, and can no longer 
unlock the doors hitherto purposely closed against the 
sweet message of reconciliation. 

Horace Summers took a last look at one who, though 
he had never called him friend, yet had been his associate 
for a day or two at a time, for some few months past. 

As he left the hospital, he said he would return early 
in the morning to make arrangements for the funeral, 
and, betaking himself to his lodgings, sought to obtain 
an hour or two of sleep. 

But it was long ere he could compose himself; the 
events of the last two days and nights would pass in 
review before his mind — every minute detail, almost 
every sentence that had been uttered, came again and 
again, unbidden, to his memory, and try as he would to 
leave the departed soul in its Maker*s hands, he could 
not banish the solemn thought that one with whom he 
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had so lately come in contact in life's busy scenes, had 
passed away suddenly to judgment. 

" Father," he prayed, " help me from this time to bear 
more earnest testimony to the power of Thy grace and to 
Thy love, as being the only safeguard for us poor erring 
mortals." 

Pray on, humble follower of Jesus, and although you 
as yet know it not, He is using you as a witness for Him 
before some who have hitherto despised His claims. 

At last refreshing sleep did come, and it was rather 
later than usual when Mr. Summers made his appearance 
at the breakfast table. 

The other lodgers had nearly finished their morning 
meal, but his thoughtful landlady, who knew what a 
weary night he must have had, ordered in fresh coffee 
and eggs, and a couple of chops grilled to perfection. 

She took a kindly interest in the young men who 
from time to time called her house their home, and, 
indeed, it better deserved that name than do some where 
the bond of relationship exists. Bright and cheerful 
rooms, comfortably though not elegantly furnished, a 
well-spread table, and cheerful conversation, were what 
her lodgers had always an assurance of obtaining, and 
though Jier terms were pretty high, those who once took 
her apartments were seldom in a hurry to leave them. 

The presiding genius of the place was a widow, with 
two sons of her own, for whose sake it was, pethaps, that 
she took such an interest in the genus "young man." 

One of her sons was as yet but a youth, attending 
St. Peter's College. Full of boyish pranks and mischief 
was Clement, and as full of admiration for his mother, 
whom he never willingly grieved, though somehow he 
contrived to give her much unnecessary trouble and 
anxiety* 
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His elder brother was a clerk in one of the city offices, 
and off his mother's hands. Not so much a general 
favourite as his fun-loving brother, his friendship was 
more to be relied on, and the strong -love which existed 
between the brothers was a true safeguard to the younger, 
who never thought of hiding from Charlie any piece of 
mischief he had got into, or any prospect of fun he had 
in view. 

But while we have made this digression, the gentle- 
men have started for their various offices or places of 
business ; most of them with dust-coats and puggeries, 
for it threatened to be, as one of them remarked, "a 
piping hot day.*' 

Clem (as he was generally called), after darting upstairs 
for a book, into the hall for his college cap, and finally 
rushing into the breakfast-room to give his mother a 
parting kiss, raced after the others, and succeeded in 
catching them just as they came to the end of the street, 
where they would separate to the east, west, north, or 
south, as business called them. 

Horace Summers penned a note to Mr. Speke, telling 
him that all was over with Jefferson, and by return of 
post that gentleman wrote to say that he took upon 
himself all expenses, sending directions by the same 
post to an undertaker to provide all that was neces- 
sary. 

He would be in town himself, he told Summers, and 
then they could arrange every particular. He wished 
everything to be done as respectably, but with as little 
display as possible, adding, " I feel it to be a duty to do 
what I can for the poor fellow, were it only as a kind of 
thank-offering for my own narrow escape." 

Mr. Summers readily gained the permission of his 
employers to use this day as he chose, and after giving 
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in the orders he had brought back, and the moneys he 
had received, he started to meet Mr. Speke. 

They agreed to find Mr. Thompson, and together to 
visit the late lodgings of Jefferson, to see if they could 
make any discoveries respecting his family. 

Mrs. Jones was not at all well pleased when she found 
that the three had " come to poke their noses into what 
was none of their business, anyhow." But as Mr. Speke 
was rather peremptory in his demands, she at last led the 
way upstairs. 

On entering the room, Mr. Summers thought of 
Thompson's words, "in lodgings, and those of a poor 
description." 

The furniture was of the plainest and scantiest. A 
small chest of drawers and a trunk contained all the 
belongings of the late inmate of the room, with the 
exception of a book or two which embellished a small 
deal table under the window. 

Searching among the papers, they found, to their sur- 
prise, that Jefferson had been the son of a dissenting 
minister in England. Mr. Speke copied the address into 
his memorandum-book, and said he would himself write 
the particulars to the family by the next mail ; and you 
may be sure that it was a letter full of Christian sympathy 
and tenderness which was sent to administer that heavy 
blow to loving hearts at the manse, in a small township 
of Surrey. 

They found photographs of the parents, both appa- 
rently in the prime of life ; the father looking, certainly, 
somewhat stern, but withal prepossessing, and the mother 
with a gentle face, full of trust and rest. 

There were also two young girls, evidently sisters of 
the deceased, for a strong family likeness prevailed 
between the four photos and the lost son and brother. 
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" What had better be done with these things ? " asked 
Mx. Thompson. 

" I should think we had better collect the things his 
friends would value most, such as this for instance," said 
Mr. Speke, holding up a meerschaum pipe, " and forward 
them to his home. His clothes, I should think, may be 
left to the landlady ; and, though none of us could be 
compelled to do so, I shall make up whatever deiScit 
there is in our friend's account with her." 

" That is kind indeed, sir," said Mr. Thompson ; " we 
travellers would have collected among ourselves, but as 
you have so generously met all expenses there will now 
be no occasion for that." 

" Say nothing more, I beg ; I look upon this simply as 
a debt of gratitude. Mrs. Jones," he went on in a louder 
key, for the three gentlemen had been standing a little 
apart, while the landlady was busy moving the things 
which had been displaced ; " Mrs. Jones, what is your 
account with Mr. Jefferson ? If you will give it me I 
will settle it now, and then if you will kindly do these 
things up in a parcel, our business together will be 
ended." 

Mrs. Jones, thus appealed to, left the room ; and on her 
way to the little back sitting-room, where stood her 
desk, and to which she always retired when she had any 
writing to do, she sent up the little servant, telling her 
first to mind that her face was fit to be seen. So she 
appeared at the door, and asked the gentlemen if they 
would plea§e step into the parlour, and her mistress 
would come to them soon. She had set upon the table 
a tray containing wine, and glasses, with biscuits, but no 
one seemed inclined to partake of the hospitality. 

When Mrs. Jones presented her little account, which, 
we must own, was written in a clear business-like manner. 
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Mr. Speke said, " But surely you have charged full board : 
it is not usual to charge in that way while gentlemen are 
absent, is it ? I thought there was always some deduction 
made." 

" Mr. Jefferson has not been gone much more than a 
week this time, sir ; and I thought a gentleman would 
not be so mean as to ask me to make a difference for 
that, especially after all the trouble I have had." 

** But it is not only this time : last trip he was 
gone for three weeks, I am told ; and yet there is no 
jdifference in your charge for that time. But it is of 
no consequence, I am only acting for his father ; and if 
you had rather I should do so, I will further this account 
to him, and he can do as he thinks proper : I certainly 
shall not pay full price for those weeks he was away." 

Mrs. Jones hesitated for a few moments, and then said, 
" It will make a great difference if I have to wait for an 
answer from England, and I have waited long enough 
already ; so I suppose I must do as you say, sir." 

So Mr. Speke paid the money, and one week over, 
taking the receipt for it : but if he was acting for the 
father, — as indeed in a sense he was, — that father never 
knew the delicacy with which he was told that his son 
did not leave more than what covered the funeral ex- 
penses. 

As the party drove off Mrs. Jones thus soliloquised : 
** With such a handsome turn-out, and, I expect, a grand 
house and everything to match, whoever would have 
thought he would have been so near ; however, Vm glad 
I bethought me of adding an extra week, for now I am 
two weeks* rent richer. You were not so sharp as you 
thought you were, after all, old gent ; and the clothes 
will be worth something, only I suppose I must wait 
till that very interfering gentleman hears from England. 

G 
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Sally ! " she said at the top of her voice, and started 
to find that individual close at her elbow ; for though 
she had been only talking to her own sweet self, she had 
relieved her feelings by expressing them aloud, and was 
by no means delighted at the thought that her little 
handmaiden had been edified thereby : " Sally, you come 
straight away, and help me clear up that room. We 
must pack all his things in his trunk, and carry it to the 
lumber-room : then you must see and be quick and get 
the room scrubbed out, and I'll put up the card in the 
window, and let's hope we shall soon have another lodger. 
Oh ! and Sally, as Mr. Perkins is out, there won't be more 
than I can manage to do myself, so you can have an hour 
or so to run home." 

" Thank'ee ma'am,*' said the girl ; adding, soiio voce, 
as her mistress left the room, " You didn't think I was so 
near, did you now, Mrs. Jones ? but it ain't none of my 
business, and I am sure the gentleman must be very rich. 
I wonder what she would say if she knew that he gave 
me this whole crown-piece ? Could she take it away, I 
wonder ? Anyhow, I'm glad that I can go to mother's, 
and then it will be safe. Two presents in one week ! 
I shall soon get rich at that rate. But I must look sharp 
to get home and back again by tea-time, for that's when 
I must be back, I know. She will take care I shan't have 
too long, the stingy cat." 



CHAPTER XIII. 
Xn J<nnval at JBr$. ;^eiera\ 

NELLIE was sitting in Herbert's room two days 
after the events related in the last chapter. She 
had been reading to her brother, and they were discussing 
their author and pointing out their favourite passages, 
when there came a rap, evidently with tiny hands, at the 
door ; and, upon its being opened, Master Hughie pre- 
sented himself. 

" Well, young fellow, who sent for you?" said Herbert, 
holding out his hands to the new comer, who sprang 
gleefully to his playmate ; but after having been petted 
and caressed for a little while, he seemed to remember 
his errand, as he said, " Ma bad. Miss Wimmot ; tum and 
see ma ; take me too." 

" Mamma bad ! " said Nellie ; " and who brought you 
here ? I must go and see." 

Calling Bridget, she found that Hughie's nurse was 
waiting for him in the kitchen, so she went to speak to 
the girl and hear her tidings. 

" Hughie says his mamma is ill ; is she ?" she inquired 
of the girl. 

" Yes, miss ; we fear she is in great danger. She was 
taken ill early this morning, and master seems just crazed. 
We cannot keep Master Hugh away from her — ^at least, 
not without making him cry, and we are so afraid she 
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will hear that ; so I made bold to bring him across here, 
miss." 

" Quite the best thing you could have done, Susan. 
Hughie will be good for a long time in my brother's 
room ; and Melinda will see that you are comfortable 
here." 

Susan was not at all afraid but what she should be 
comfortable, and she was soon sitting down with Melinda, 
helping her to shell peas and cut rhubarb required for 
dinner, while the two exchanged such bits of gossip as 
had come in the way. 

"Yours is a sweet young lady," said Susan. "I think 
sometimes I should like to exchange places with you, or, 
at least, with Bridget, for I am not cook enough to come 
after you." 

** Thank you kindly ! " laughed back Bridget ; "I 
suppose you think you could do all / do, and perhaps 
better : but I don't mean to leave here in a hurry, I can 
tell you. Sure, I know when I'm well off, and Miss 
Nellie's just a darling." 

" Well, T know this," chimed in Melinda, " I shall be 
sorry enough when the time comes for us to lose Miss 
Wilmot." 

** Lose her ! Why, is there any chance of that ? " said 
Susan, with wide-opened eyes. 

"Ah ! I'm not blind ; and I know some one as thinks 
what a sweet young lady she is, as well as Susan Meyers ; 
but I don't believe a word has been spoken yet, and it 
isn't me as will let the cat out of the bag." 

" Well, if you hadn't said so much I should not have 
known there was any cat to let out. But if there is any 
one after your young lady, I should think it would be 
Mr. Summers ; and a handsome couple they would make, 
to be sure," said Susan, approvingly. 
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" But he has not been out here lately, has he ?" 

" No ; he has been nursing some sick friend ; and Miss 
Wilmot said this morning that she saw by the paper he 
was dead, so Mr. Summers will be free again." 

Nellie now appeared at the door with her hat on, and 
said, ** I cannot wait here in suspense any longer, I must 
just go over and see how your mistress is now." 

" Shall I run, miss ? I am afraid you will have your 
walk for nothing, except just to hear ; and I can bring 
you word just as well as your going across the section ; 
it*s dreadfully hot, miss." 

" Not more so for me than for you. I will, at all 
events, go and make inquiries ; it is a long time since 
you came." 

So Nellie set off, and soon reached the glass door lead- 
ing into the little back parlour where we once saw Mrs. 
Peters. Here a servant was stationed, work in hand, to 
answer any inquiries which might be made, and to pre- 
vent any sudden noise. She rose as Miss Wilmot came 
up and almost breathlessly asked, " How is Mrs. Peters 
now, Mary ? " 

" Very bad, miss ; and Mr. Peters was called away an 
hour ago, upon some important business which could not 
well wait." 

** I suppose I might not look in upon her ?" 

** Oh no ; we are not to open the door upon the landing 
more than we can possibly help. But how ill you look, 
miss. Can I get you anything ? a glass of wine ?• I have 
the keys here." 

" No, I am not ill ; but I cannot help feeling terribly 
anxious. Oh, Mary, if we should lose your mistress ! " 

" Please God we shall not, miss ; that would be sad for 
us all ; and I'm sure I do not know how master would bear 
that. But," she added, more cheerfully, in compassion to 
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the piteous face before her, " Master Hughie's nose will 
be put out now, I hope ; and we shall not spoil him so 
much when there is another to be thought of." 

Nellie went back as sadly as she came. She could but 
plead for her friend before the Great Physician, who 
could both spare and give the precious lives for which 
she prayed. 

It was quite late in the afternoon when Mary came 
across to bid Susan take Master Hughie home, and bearing 
the news of the birth of a little daughter. ** YouVe got 
a little sister, darling," she said, catching the child up in 
her arms, and kissing him heartily as he threw his little 
arms round her neck. 

"Me dot ittle sissy. Miss Wimmot? me want to see 
ittle sissy," said he, in a crying tone, for the little one was 
getting sleepy. 

" Now, Mary, whatever did you go and tell him that 
for ? " said Susan, impatiently; " he must not go in to see 
her ; and how we shall manage to get him to bed without 
his ma I don't know. I wanted her to leave off attending 
to him herself, and if she had done it gradually there 
would be no fuss now." 

Nellie thought that if she went over and stayed with 
him he would be quiet, and so it proved, for the little 
fellow allowed her to undress him, and tell him his short 
prayer, which he lisped after her, and then lay down in 
his little cot, happy in the thought that if he went to 
sleep like a good little boy he should see mamma and the 
new sister as soon as he was awake and dressed. So 
he closed his eyes with the intention of waking again 
very soon ; but sleep was more than a match for him, 
and sealed down the white lids over the merry blue eyes, 
which did not open again till past the usual time the 
next morning. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
PRr. Summers l^aijs a Visit io ^hornwoods— lis Kesult. 

THREE days after the sad funeral from the hospital, 
Mr. Summers found he had sufficient liberty to 
visit Thornwoods, and in the afternoon of a hot dusty 
Saturday he mounted his horse and started for his long- 
anticipated visit. 

"How shall I find them?" he thought, as he entered 
upon the road leading direct to his destination. It was a 
long road which lay before him, white with the glaring 
heat pouring upon it, and the dust was by no means a 
pleasant accompaniment to his ride. 

But his thoughts were so ipuch occupied with the end 
of his journey that he almost forgot the discomforts of 
the way, and as he was, for some distance, the only tra- 
veller along the road, he amused himself with whistling, 
not as the boy did, " to keep his courage up," but in 
the very buoyancy of his spirits. Now Mr. Summers 
excelled in whistling, and though this is not generally 
reckoned a polite acquirement, it was as pleasant to hear, 
yes, and a good deal more pleasant, than some people's 
singing. 

He took the two parts, air and seconds, quite easily, 
and you would have thought, had your eyes been shut, 
that two people were whistling a duet. 

"Kathleen Mavourneen" and "Home, sweet home" 
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sounded very sweet rendered in this way, and a few 
staves of "The last rose of summer" had been trilled 
forth, when our performer fell into a graver mood, stop- 
ping suddenly as he recalled what had happened since 
last he had travelled that way, which reverie was not 
broken until he reached the gate at Thornwoods. 

Mr. Wilmot was sauntering in the garden as he rode 
up, and calling to a lad (who was busy taking off some 
bass with which Nellie had covered some of her choice 
plants, to protect them from the scorching hot winds 
which had been blowing fiercely all day), he directed 
him to take Mr. Summers' horse, and see that it was 
properly cared for. He then took that gentleman's arm, 
and with him proceeded in the direction of the house, 
every now and then stopping to lament over some 
favourite scorched and withered. 

" See here," he said, as he came to a full stop before a 
magnificent pelargonium, " this looked superb last night, 
now what is it ? " laying his fingers, as he spoke, upon 
the nearest branch, the leaves of which crackled beneath 
the touch. 

" What a pity ! " was the sympathising answer ; " but 
if this delightful west wind continues, the garden will 
revive and look as fresh as ever. This is a fine Murray 
lily, though it, too, wants rain." 

Mr. Wilmot lingered over his flowers longer than 
suited his companion, who was not in a mood for botan- 
i sing just then ; his sympathies went a little farther than 
the garden, and to change the conversation, and aiford 
an excuse for quickening his steps, he said, for the second 
time, " How does Herbert seem now ? " 

"Not quite so well to-day as he has been feeling 
lately, this heat has been quite too much for him ; he 
seemed to be progressing wonderfully before it set in, and 
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we were hoDing that in a few days we might have him 
up." ^ ' 

" Up ! Has he improved like that ? This is good 
news." 

"Up, so far as being able to sit in an invalid's chair 
for a few hours at a time ; it would be such a relief to 
him, and you can imagine how Nellie and I have been 
looking forward to it, but we have said nothing to him 
for fear of a disappointment. We have a chair all ready 
for him in my Bluebeard's den, as my saucy girl calls 
it." 

They entered the house, which had been kept care- 
fully closed all day, but Bridget was now going from 
room to room opening windows and throwing back 
shutters, fastening back the French windows in front of 
the house to let in the cool west breeze, which came 
laden with the breath of the sea and the sweet scent of 
flowers. 

Mr. Wilmot took Mr. Summers straight to Herbert's 
room, and then went in search of the mistress of the 
house, whom he found in the dining-room, seeing that 
the needed additions to the table were made for their 
guest. 

She accompanied her father to the drawing-room, 
where Mr. Summers soon joined them, and I think he 
must have conveyed some kind of electricity by that 
very common mode of salutation — shaking hands, for 
Nellie's face, which before was slightly pale, now looked 
as rosy as it did on the day when we made her acquaint- 
ance on board the Hecla. 

And our Nellie looked a very charming little body as 
she stood there in her cool sprigged muslin dress with its 
loose sleeves, and lace collar and cuffs, a bow of pink ribbon 
at her throat, and one of the same colour in her pretty 
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hain Her hazel eyes, which sparkled with animation, 
drooped beneath the ardent gaze they had encountered. 

"Nellie, dear, is dinner served?" asked the father; 
"if you have not found your appetite, I have mine. 
One has not felt much inclined for food to-day, eh, 
Mr. Summers ? " 

"A biscuit and a bottle of ginger-beer are all I have 
taken since breakfast, and I think I shall do ample 
justice to your dinner, sir." 

So the trio proceeded to the dining-room, where they 
found the table spread for three. The white cloth and 
serviettes, the sparkling glass and plate, gleamed out a 
welcome, while a centre-piece of flowers added greatly 
to the attractions of the table. 

As they discussed lamb and green peas, Mr. Summers, 
at Nellie's request, gave an account of the sad end of 
him whom, though she had often heard, she had never 
seen ; and Summers loved her all the more for the 
tears which glistened in her eyes as she listened to the 
mournful tale. 

When the second course and cheese had been suffi- 
ciently attended to, Nellie slipped away to her brother, 
and the gentlemen thus left alone sat a few minutes in 
silence, as though the thread of the discourse had been 
broken, and neither of them cared to renew it. At last 
Mr. Wilmot said, "It is of no use pressing you to take 
wine, I know ; shall we stroll round the garden, or adjourn 
to the drawing-room ?" 

Mr. Summers started from a reverie, and, colouring, 
said, " May I have a few words with you first, Mr. Wil- 
mot?" 

"By all means, my dear sir; but come to my den, 
and let's have a smoke ; we shall not be disturbed 
there." 
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Ensconced comfortably, each in a lounging-chair, the 
silence that had fallen upon them in the dining-room 
seemed to have followed them there ; the " few words " 
were a long time in coming, and though I believe Mr. 
Wilmot knew pretty well what their purport was to be, 
he had not the grace to help his younger friend by so 
much as " You asked for a few words with me." 

However, Mr. Summers regained his courage, and, 
clearing his throat, began: "I should not have spoken 
thus early, Mr. Wilmot, but, as you are aware, it is a 
good many months since Miss Wilmot and I became 
acquainted with each other. From the very first I loved 
her, and determined, if no other were before me, to win 
her for my own. But I intended to wait till I had made 
a home worthy of her, and I must confess that when I 
found her father was a gentleman of your means and 
position, I was a little staggered. However, I have a 
very good situation, as you know, and as my father is 
ready to advance me any moderate sum I need, I do not 
fear you will think me presumptuous on that score. 
Have I your permission to speak to Miss Wilmot ? " 

As he was speaking, Horace rose from his chair, and, 
looking at his auditor with intense eagerness, held out 
his hand, which Mr. Wilmot at once took and shook 
heartily. 

Then, assuming an austere look, he said, **And so 
have only just got my daughter out from England, for 
you to want to run off with her ? Pray does she know 
of my self-elected son-in-law ? " 

" No, sir, I deemed it right to obtain your approbation 
before speaking to Miss Wilmot. But I hope she is not 
indifferent to me, and I know we have many sympathies 
in common, and that our object in life is the same." 

" Well, I know no man I could more freely welcome 
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into my family. But what will poor Bertie do? You 
must give us time, you know, to get used to the idea, 
before you rob us of our little housekeeper." 

** I do not feel myself in a position to marry just now, 
but I wanted to be sure of my prize, that I might feel I 
had an object in seeing about a house of my own. 
Thank you, sir, for your frank and cordial reception of 
my suit." 

"And now you will want to hear what the young lady 
herself says ; if she gives you an unfavourable reply, 
send her to me, and I'll give her a mild taste of the 
Inquisition." 

"Not much fear of her refusing him," thought the 
gratified father, as, left to himself, he refilled his pipe, 
and then settled down for " forty winks." 

Meanwhile, Mr. Summers, who had caught a glimpse 
of a light dress down one of the walks, made his way 
thitherward, and found the object of his search on a 
garden seat, beneath a large india-rubber tree. 

She was tatting industriously, and her own little dog 
Snap lying asleep at her feet. Every now and then he 
snapped at the flies which tormented him, and then lay 
down again with an air which said, " Circumstances are 
too strong for me." 

" You have a cool retreat here. Miss Wilmot," said the 
intruder, coming up ; " is there room for an unfortunate 
individual, almost done up with the heat ?" 

" You do not appear to be like a particularly unfortu- 
nate gentleman," said Nellie, glancing up, as she spoke, 
at the well-knit figure before her, arrayed in light 
trousers and glossy silken coat. 

" Do I not ? Well I suppose I ought not, either, for 
my fortune seems in the ascendant just now. Your 
father has just given me the answer I wished for, to a 
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question I put to him, and I have come to ask you if you 
will be as kind ? " 

**Papa and I do not always see things in the same 
light," said Miss Nellie, prudently. 

"At all events, you do not differ much, and in this, 
upon which my happiness depends, I hope you will be 
agreed." He took her hand as he spoke, and said, " Is it 
too much presumption to ask for this ? " 

But Nellie drew it back with a little quivering sigh, 
and Horace, looking intensely disappointed, said, " Have 
I been deceiving myself, Nellie ? Is there another whom 
you care for more than me ?" 

" Oh no ! " 

"Are you afraid to trust me, dear ? I have been so 
longing for this moment, Nellie; must I not hope to 
call you mine ? " 

" Oh, Mr. Summers, how can I think of my own happi- 
ness, while Herbert is such an invalid ?" 

" Then it would be for your happiness ? " and the deep 
earnest eyes, which had become a little clouded, beamed 
upon the shy drooping ones, raised as Nellie answered, 
" I would not choose a brighter lot." 

" Mine ! mine ! " cried Horace, bending down and 
kissing the little hand he had again taken possession of. 
" Now, Nellie, see how easily your name comes to my 
lips, and I am not going to be content with * Mr. Sum- 
mers,' any longer. You know my Christian name well 
enough, miss," he said, playfully, " now let me hear you 
say it." 

"Ah ! that's very different; you have heard papa, and 
Bertie, and Mrs. Peters call me * Nellie' and *Nell,' till I 
am sure they must be quite familiar to you, while it is 
only Bertie who presumes to call you * Horace.' " 

" * Horace,' say it again, my darling," and this time it 
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was not the hand upon which the kisses fell, but brow, 
cheek, and ruby lips were laid under tribute, till Nellie, 
laughing and blushing, said that if that were the way in 
which Horace behaved, she should prefer Mr. Summers' 
society, as that gentleman had always been polite and 
well-behaved. 

"Ah, Nellie, you don't know how I have had to school 
myself to keep up that said decorum, nor how your 
name * Nellie,' * Nellie,' has rung in my ears, and your 
sweet image nestled in my heart, till I thought it wiser 
to try my fate, and ascertain if I were altogether an 
indifferent person." 

"And supposing my answer had been other than it 
was ? " 

" I do not want to suppose any such calamity." He 
then repeated to her the principal heads of the discourse 
with her father, adding, " You see, dear, it will be some 
months before I ask you to leave this beautiful home, 
and perhaps Bertie will be well long before then ; at all 
events, I flatter myself he will not object to me as a 
brother, and I shall be able to share your anxieties better 
than I have done, should his ill-health continue." 

Nellie commenced telling of their hopes that he was 
stronger, but Horace said Mr. Wilmot had told him all 
about it, and he wanted to hear 'now of her own dear 
self, and all she had been feeling and doing during his 
absence. 

And so they talked on until it was quite late, and the 
moon was pouring her silvery light upon the earth. 
They were startled at last by Mr. Wilmot's voice, close 
at hand, asking if they had lost themselves in Paradise. 

When Nellie joined her father, she felt herself a much 
richer girl than when she had left him after dinner, for 
was she not sure of the love she had before only hoped 
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was hers ? and had she not on her finger a little sparkling;^ 
ring which had never been among her trinkets ? Yes ! 
Nellie felt herself a happy girl, and her father seeing 
that this was the case, took her hand and laid it within 
that of Mr. Summers, as he said, " You asked me for this 
to-night ; take it, and my blessing upon you both." 



CHAPTER XV. 

** Iu$i on ih$ Koun^ariea of the Spirit Jiand.'^ 

THE days rolled on, and Herbert seemed to be about 
at a standstill ; what he gained one day he lost in 
another ; and the fears and hopes of his anxious friends 
seemed about at par. 

But at last there came a day when it seemed impossible 
to hope for his recovery. It was excessively hot, had 
been for the last nine days. No cloud veiled the scorch- 
ing sun ; no zephyr relieved the fierceness of the terrible 
hot winds, which blew as if from a furnace ; and though 
the invalid^s room was closed as carefully as possible 
against the penetrations of heat and dust, the strength of 
the sufferer was sorely tried. 

Towards the close of the afternoon Nellie was glad to 
see Dr. Rufus^s buggy approaching the house, and without 
giving him time to enter she went out to meet him, and 
commenced, " Oh, Doctor ! I am so glad you have come; 
we sent this morning, and have been expecting you all 
day. Herbert is so much worse." 

" And so will you be worse, silly child, if you come 
out in this hot sunshine,, with nothing over this pretty 
little head ;" and taking a carefully folded silk handker- 
chief from his pocket, he put it over her head, and then 
stood to admire the effect. 

Nellie did not stand the least in awe of the Doctor 
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now, but had come to value him as a friend ; so she made 
him a little mock curtsey, and said, "Thank you, sir," 
and the two entered the wide verandah, the Doctor 
grumbling at the heat, and asking for something to cool 
him before he went in to see his patient. A glass of 
lemonade, cool and sparkling, was soon in his hand, after 
drinking which he declared himself ready. 

As he gazed upon the wan face before him, keeping his 
fingers at the same time upon the nerveless wrist, Nellie 
saw him shake his head ; and after a few words to 
Herbert, who seemed too weak to respond to them, he 
hastily left the room, inquiring for Mr. Wilmot. 

" Papa is not at home, but I expect him every minute. 
Oh, Doctor, is Bertie as bad as I take him to be ?" 

"Well, my dear, there is everything to fear if this 
weather lasts ; he has no strength to bear it ; otherwise 
he really is better, but I must confess I do not like this 
excessive weakness." 

Nellie burst into tears ; she had feared that her brother 
must sink under the protracted debility, and the Doctor's 
words did but confirm her fears. 

" Ah ! here comes Mr. Wilmot," said Dr. Rufus, who 
was sitting near the open window ; " I will go and meet 
him." Snatching up his hat, and hurrying down the 
path, he was at the gate just as Mr. Wilmot had closed 
it ; and expressing his wish for a private conversation, 
the two turned into a secluded part of the garden, where 
the Doctor explained more fully than he had cared to do 
to Nellie, the extremity in which his patient was lying, 
and said very plainly that if there were not a change 
before four-and-twenty hours, it would be impossible for 
him to recover. 

Mr. Wilmot was more unprepared than Nellie had been 
for these tidings. He knew indeed that his son was very 
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weak, but attributed it mainly to the weather, and told 
the nurse to be doubly careful that he should have plenty 
of nourishment ; himself often bringing home some fresh 
delicacy to tempt the sickly appetite. But now, to realise 
that by this time to-morrow he might have lost his son, 
and that then all these loving cares would be no longer 
needed, came with an overpowering shock to him. His 
friend, with kind consideration, led him to a garden -seat, 
and after assuring himself that it was safe to leave him, 
with true delicacy withdrew. 

Do you think you can fancy what passed in that 
parentis heart, as, throwing his arm over the back of the 
seat he laid his head upon it, and let the tidal wave of 
sorrow rush over him, and gave way to the tears and 
groans which must have free course to relieve the over- 
burdened heart ? 

His thoughts went back to the day when his children 
had arrived, the bitter sorrow he had felt then, which 
seemed as nothing to the thought of losing him now, 
when he had so long been the centre of thought to the 
whole household, endearing himself to them by his gentle 
patience and cheerful submission to his painful lot. 

" Have I done all I might have done for him ? " 
thought the stricken father ; and his conscience answered 
" Yes, so far as the best advice, the most careful nursing, 
the tenderest love, which has delighted to surround him 
with every comfort, I have done all I could. But would 
his mother have done nothing else ? Ah ! how she 
would have prayed for him." And conscience answered 
again, " Yes ; and she would not only have prayed for his 
life, but for entire submission to God's will ; and you 
have never really prayed, though you demanded almost 
as a right that God should give back his health. Lord, I 
own it : forgive me, and help me to leave my boy in Thy 
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hands." And though the tears streamed afresh down 
his cheeks, there came a peace and strength to his heart 
such as we can only feel when we know that do as He 
will, God must do right. " One thing I am sure of," he 
went on in his own mind, " he is ready to go, and what- 
ever it may be for me, it will be well with the lad." 

After staying a little to recover himself, he joined the 
Doctor, whom he saw at a little distance, under that very 
tree where Mr. Summers had been made so happy only a 
few short weeks ago; and as the dinner bell was now 
ringing, he persuaded the Doctor to join them at that 
meal, adding, " I would fain keep you all night, Rufus." 

" Ah ! but I could not stay. I will accept of your 
kind invitation, and look in once more upon Mr. Herbert, 
though I can do nothing more than I have done j and 
you can only follow out my suggestions, and hope for a 
change. I have a patient a few miles further on, who is 
dangerously ill also j indeed, these hot days have made 
work for us poor medical men, our hands are full." 

All that night the father and sister watched in the 
sick room. Herbert was perfectly conscious, but too low 
to speak. From time to time the nurse administered 
medicine or food ; or Nellie would bathe his forehead 
and hot hands with toilet vinegar. Once as she did so 
he squeezed hers and looked up so lovingly into her face, 
that she could no longer restrain her tears, but hurried 
to her own chamber, where she might weep freely. She 
threw herself into a chair by the open window, and wept 
till she was exhausted, then sank into a half-doze, which 
lasted longer than she was aware of. 

What was that which roused her ? The blind rattling 
against the window. And as she raised herself she 
heard the wind rustling among the leaves of the trees, 
and felt it fanning her hot head. 
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The morning is dawning : Nellie, what will it bring to 
you ? 

Softly moving about the house she set the doors 
and windows open, taking care that with the change no 
draught should reach her brother j then stealing up 
softly to her father she whispered, " Oh, dear papa ! 
such a cool refreshing breeze has sprung up. Come out 
and feel it for a little while ; it will do you good." 

The sun was just rising as they stood together outside 
enjoying the breeze. How lovely the hills looked, as 
leaving the embankment of clouds at their summit the 
sun smiled down upon this beautiful earth of ours. 
Nellie gazed for a few moments at the scene, and a little 
trembling hope came into her heart. 

She had turned to re-enter the house with her father, 
when he said, " Is not that Dr. Rufus^s buggy coming 
down the road ? He has had a night of it under the 
hills, I believe." 

Nellie looked, but could not be sure. But soon there 
was no uncertainty, for the buggy was stopped at the 
gate ; and scarcely waiting for the vehicle to stop, the 
Doctor was out and coming up the path. Asking 
questions as he went, he strode up the hall and into the 
familiar room, where Nurse Jenkins, pointing to the 
sleeping form upon the bed, whispered, " He dropped off 
about half an hour ago." 

Gently laying his two fingers upon the slender wrist, 
he said, " Keep the house quiet, and leave this door so," 
pushing it open to its widest extent ; " when he awakes 
give him something at once ; but on no account let him 
be disturbed." 

" You may be thankful for this change, my friends," 
he said, as he passed out again into the hall. "Now, the 
best thing for both of you is to get a bath, and then go 
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to sleep for an hour or two. You can do no good in 
there, and I am sure you may trust the nurse. I mean 
to follow the same prescription when I get home, for I 
have had no rest all night — only a couple of hours upon 
a hard sofa. Ah ! Miss Nellie, never you marry a 
doctor." 

" Well, my dear," said Mr. Wilmot, returning from 
the gate, whither he had accompanied the man of medi- 
cine, " that was sensible advice of the Doctor^s ; let us 
follow it ; and oh ! Nellie, I do thank God for this 
change, and for the fresh hope it brings." 

Nellie, with a full heart, kissed her father, and after 
giving orders for breakfast at a much later hour than 
usual, went to seek the rest she indeed sorely needed. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE next few days wrought a great change in Her- 
bert, and at the end of the week Nellie was able 
to write and tell Mr. Summers that he was considerably 
better. The heat returned, but now there was always a 
change about noon, and if depressing north or east winds 
prevailed in the morning, the afternoons were generally 
relieved by the gentle south or west breezes. 

Nellie's flowers, which had suffered from the heat, 
again raised their heads, and all the members of the 
household seemed more cheerful and light-hearted, now 
that a great sorrow had threatened them and passed 
away. So a fortnight went by, and at its close came a 
great change and surprise to Herbert. 

Mr. Peters was conversing with him and his father 
one evening, when the latter said, "How should you 
like to get up for a little while, Bertie ? " 

" Oh, father, should not I ! but I don't see how it can 
be managed." 

" Rufus thinks you might venture, with care." 

" But I do not think I could sit up ; and I don't feel 
like wanting to change the bed only for the sofa." 

" I can tell you what has been waiting your pleasure 
for weeks, Herbert," said Mr. Peters ; "a famous invalid's 
chair has been in your father's studio a long time, and 
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with my able assistance, I think we might get you safely 
in it to-morrow. But do not think too much of it," he 
hastened to add, as he noticed the flush overspreading 
the worn yet bright face before him. " You must get a 
good night's rest, or you will not be fit for extra exer- 
tion." 

So the next day Mr. Peters came over, according to 
promise, and rendered assistance in lifting the invalid, 
and arranging him comfortably in his new position. 

Herbert was a little overcome at first, as he glanced 
over the months which had elapsed since he had even 
tried to sit up, except as he might be propped up with 
pillows for a little while; and it was with a strange 
mixture of feelings that his father and sister hailed this 
hopeful sign of his returning once more to the ordinary 
ways of life. In the course of the afternoon their 
minister dropped in. I have not had the opportunity of 
introducing him before, but my readers must not imagine 
that this was by any means his first visit here. 

Indeed, he had been so often, and had shown such 
quick sympathy with the affliction of the family in all 
its various phases, that they had come to regard Mr. 
Osborne as one of their nearest friends. He did not stay 
long this afternoon — just a few words of congratulation, 
and a short thanksgiving for this special blessing, then 
he took his leave, promising to come again, if possible, 
to-morrow. 

Soon afterwards his inexorable nurses marched Her- 
bert back to his former quarters, telling him it all 
depended upon his behaviour whether or not they would 
allow him up at all to-morrow. 

But when to-morrow came, with its Sabbath blessings, 
they found that the change had been so beneficial, that 
at Herbert's request they got him into his chair before 
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dinner, which was always an early one on Sundays. 
And very cheerful was the conversation between the 
father and his children as they sat together afterwards. 

At length Nellie said, "Would you not like to be 
wheeled into the front room, Bertie? Now you have 
got so far, I think a few paces more will not hurt you ; 
and then if Mr. Osborne comes we can all take tea 
together. What do you think, papa ? " 

" I think, if Herbert would like it, it could not possibly 
injure him. But I think it advisable for him to rest a 
little longer before he gets further. See, by moving this 
spring, Bertie, we can contrive a comfortable couch for 
you." 

About half-past four Mr. Osborne came, and was 
delighted with the proposal. 

"Allow me to introduce you into the drawing-room," 
he said, brightly ; and as Mr. Wilmot threw open the 
folding doors, the little group passed through, each con- 
gratulating the others upon this added happiness. 

A little later, and tea was served. Nellie, dispensing 
cups of fragrant tea, every now and then glanced with 
animated looks at her brother, who, engaged in conver- 
sation, seemed heartily enjoying his new position. 

"Are you coming with us to-night, Miss Wilmot?" 
said Mr. Osborne. 

" Not if papa goes out ; we cannot both leave Bertie, 
and I shall like to stay with him. I know papa has set 
his heart upon this service, which he says will be one of 
especial thanksgiving to him." 

" What time do you generally start for town ? If it 
makes no difference to Mr. Wilmot, I should like to go 
soon. I always allow a quarter of an hour in the vestry 
before service, and it is a rule I do not like to break. 
And now, Mr. Herbert, may I have the pleasure of 
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wheeling you back to your own dominions ? You must 
not over-fatigue yourself, you know ; and I hope this is 
but the commencement of better things yet." 

Mr. Wilmot had left the room to order the waggon- 
ette to be brought round, and Herbert, laying his thin 
hand upon that of his friend, said, " God has given me 
the greatest blessing I craved of Him ; I feel that I can- 
not thank Him enough for the change in my dear father." 

"Yes, it is thus our God is ever dealing with us, 
bringing light out of darkness, joy out of sorrow ; and I 
do rejoice with you, my dear friend, that so bright a light 
has sprung from your affliction. Let me leave these 
words with you : * Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life.^ " 

Mr. Wilmot now entered, and with a cheerful coun- 
tenance said, " Now, Mr. Herbert, my orders to you, sir, 
are — * March.^ " 

** Let us go back as we came in," said Nellie ; and so 
with loving hands they guided him back to the room 
which had been the scene of so much suffering and of so 
much given strength. 

At a whispered word from her brother Nellie put his 
portmonnaie in his hands, and taking from it a five- 
pound note, Herbert handed it to Mr. Osborne, saying, 
" This is a little thank-offering for me ; will you use it 
as you think best for the needs of your church ? " 

" Good-bye, Nellie and Bertie," said Mr. Wilmot at the 
door, and the two gentlemen set off for the evening 
service. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
^hat a IR^ioture said. 

" T^ATHER," said Herbert, a few days after this, 

r " now that I am able to do without Mrs. Jenkins, 
I should like, if you have no objection, to have a nice 
lad about me, what a lady would call a companion, and 
I'm sure I do not know a word which would better 
express my wants. Not a servant, but one who could 
sometimes read or write for me, and yet who would not 
mind taking me about in the garden." 

"A kind of private secretary and footboy combined ?" 
laughed Mr. Wilmot. 

" Exactly, but I shall miss old Jenkins, though ; what 
a first-rate nurse she is, and so kind." 

" Yes, we must, make her some suitable acknowledg- 
ment when she. goes ; many a weary night's watching 
has she had here, and I have never heard her complain, 
or seen her out of patience. But I can tell you I am 
very glad she is going, for it looks like improvement. 
But how about this young man who is to push me and 
Nellie out of office. Perhaps Summers can help us; as 
he sees so many people, he may meet with one who 
would meet your requirements. Anyhow, we can but 
ask him," and the conversation turned upon other sub- 
jects. 
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" I have not seen your studio yet, father," said Her- 
bert ; " may I go there now ? " 

" By all means, if it will give you pleasure ; you have 
explored all the rooms but that, I think. Well, no 
time like the present," and placing his hand upon the 
invalid's chair, he guided it carefully down the long 
hall. 

To Herbert's disappointment, there was nothing on 
the easel ; he had hoped to have been able to give an 
opinion or pass some criticisms upon what his father 
might have in hand, as he knew that he sometimes spent 
long hours there, and had fallen back upon his art with 
all the old ardour revived. 

As he was near the easel he touched it lovingly, and 
took up some brushes which were lying with the palette 
and colour box in charming confusion upon a chair, 
which was evidently made to do duty in relieving the 
table, upon which were strewn papers, more brushes, 
pencils, and crayon stumps. 

"Ah ! when shall I handle these again ? " thought Her- 
bert. " How this does revive old times, and set me long- 
ing to be at it again; but I must not damp father's 
pleasure by being gloomy," and looking up with a smile, 
he said, ** Only an empty easel, father ? Nothing to show 
your visitor? It's not every day you get one in the 
shape of a fellow-artist." 

**What do you think of this?" was the answer, as 
Mr. Wilmot opened a case and took out a small oil 
painting, hanging it, as he spoke, upon the wall opposite 
to where Herbert was sitting. 

"At first he could see nothing but a few lines, but as 
his father moved him into a better light he saw repre- 
sented a figure toiling alone along a dark and narrow 
road. It was night, and no star illuminated the weary 
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way, while a load upon the shoulders of the traveller 
bent him well-nigh double. " Crushed hopes " was 
imprinted on the load, and it seemed that the bearer 
must sink into the earth beneath its weight. 

Herbert looked wistfully at his father ; he thought he 
felt a little of his meaning — that the artist himself was 
the traveller, with his bright hopes for his son crushed, 
and no star or ray of light shown upon the future. " I 
thought he felt differently now." But just as sad 
thoughts were springing up, Herbert felt his chair drawn 
a little to the right, and what a change ! The same 
traveller, with the same long path before him, but 
straight before his eyes the sun had risen over the hill- 
top, revealing bright flowers he was unable to see before, 
while a figure appeared by the side of the weary tra- 
veller sustaining him with a strong arm; -and as they 
journeyed together fresh flowers sprang up at their feet, 
while in the other hand of the heavenly Guide was a 
roll, upon which was written, " Lean on Me, I will hold 
up both thy cross and thee." Herbert^s emotion would 
not suffer him to speak for some few moments ; when he 
could master his voice, he said, taking his father's hand 
and pressing it to his lips, " Has it been all this to you, 
father ? " 

"It has, indeed; at first unbearable, with no reason 
and no meaning, but now I know that ' He leadeth the 
blind by a way they knew not.' " 

" But what a pretty idea ; I should never have thought 
of working it out thus." 

" You have seen these corrugated pictures before, have 
you not ? " 

" No ; I do not remember to have seen one. But this 
is really like a parable ; I shall have to come and look at 
it when my faith gets low and patience is exhausted." 
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" May it be to you, in one way, all that it has been to 
me, though you have not had the rebellion to battle 
against which T had." 

"Ah, father ! I often wonder how, after all the mercies 
I have received, I can ever murmur ; but sometimes it 
does seem so hard, not only the pain and weakness, but 
the helplessness, the care I am to you and Nell. Who 
would think, to see me now, that I was captain of the 
cricketers when I was at college. But here comes Nellie 
with a letter in her hand ; shall we go and meet her ? " 

"Ah, Miss Nell," said her father, as she approached 
them, " I can tell who is your correspondent ; only those 
of one favoured individual could call up those blushes." 

" Indeed then, papa, you are altogether wrong, as my 
correspondent is a lady, and I am delighted to get her 
letter. It is from Mary Burns, and she is coming to 
make a long stay at Mrs. Peters\ We may expect her 
every day, now. Bertie, you have never seen her, have 
you ? " 

" No ; her visits, which I believe have been rather short 
ones, were made during my hermit life, and I have not 
the pleasure of knowing this particular friend of yours, 
though I have heard enough about her," he remarked, 
mischievously. 

" Oh, you will be sure to admire hea* ; she is so full of 
fun and life, she seems to brighten up every place she 
comes into." 

" May some propitious wind often waft her over here, 
then, particularly if I have any more of my dumpy 
days." 

" Oh, they are a thing of the past," said his father. 
" But, Nellie, how is it Horace has not written ? And I 
do not believe the child is a bit anxious," he said, as he 
turned up her bright face for a kiss. 
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" No, papa, for Horace told Mary he should be here as 
soon as she would, so I know he will come by Thurs- 
day." 

"The day after to-morrow; well, I daresay we can 
give him a welcome ; meanwhile. Miss Wilmot, I should 
like something to eat," said her father. 

"The evenings are getting quite chilly," he said, 
closing a window, and as the bell was now rung for 
dinner, they proceeded to the dining-room, where a cosy 
fire was burning in the grate. 

In the course of the evening visitors dropped in — 
a Mr. Rivers with his sister, also Mr. and Mrs. Osborne — 
and a cheerful conversation was kept up, sometimes all 
joining in upon one general topic of interest, at others 
two or three were engrossed with something more special. 
There seemed at one time some little joke going on 
which Miss Rivers did not exactly like. Nellie (who was 
listening to an account Mr. Osborne was giving of a visit 
to the Burra which he had lately paid, and was deeply 
interested in his account of the stalactites he had seen in 
the mines) caught a remark here and there from the 
other party. 

Seeing that her attention was attracted, Mr. Rivers 
said, "Do you like water-melons boiled. Miss Wilmot?" 

Nellie answered that she scarcely knew what they 
were like, and had certainly never tasted them boiled. 

"No, Miss Wilmot," commenced Miss Rivers, "of 
course you have not, and it is a great shame of Edward 
to expose my ignorance in this way. But I will explain. 
" When we first came to the colony, Edward formed an 
acquaintance with some gentleman who lived a little 
way from town, and who shortly after sent him a present 
of fruit and vegetables. Among them were melons of 
various kinds — water, sweet, and pie melons — and as I 
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knew nothing about them, I asked the man who brought 
them which was which ? The rock-melon I knew, and 
thought I should remember the difference between the 
other two. The man told me several different ways of 
using the pie-melon, one of which was to boil it as a 
vegetable, telling me to boil it whole, and have it served 
with melted butter. But when it came to table " 

" Oh, you should have seen Joanna's face," chimed in 
Mr. Rivers ; " fortunately we were alone, and when she 
put the knife in, and saw the beautiful red colour " 

"If we had not been in alone it would not have hap- 
pened. But the man had told me so much about them, 
that directly it was cut I knew the mistake I had made." 

** * And shure, ma'am,' " mocked Mr. Rivers, " * it must 
be the water-melon we have been and biled. Och, but 
shure, that is nice on a hot day, now,' said our little 
waiting-maid." 

" But I do not understand," said Nellie. " I do not 
know the difference myself. I like a slice of melon on a 
hot day as well as your Irish servant, but I do not think 
I have heard of so many varieties." 

"They are not used so much, now that we have a 
greater variety of vegetables ; but I can tell you, Nell, I 
have been glad of a pie-melon pudding or pie, though 
I am afraid I should not care for it now ; we had a small 
paddock full of them and water-melons ; but yours must 
have been a small one, Miss Rivers, they grow as large 
as my head sometimes." 

"The two were just about the same size, and not very 
large ; but it is not right of Edward to show me up in 
this way, is it now, Mr. Wilmot ? " 

" Oh, my dear lady, that's nothing to the mishaps I 
have had, some of them ludicrous enough ; and if your 
brother can afford to laugh at you, it is more than I can 
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do; but I daresay you have not always been proof 
against mistakes yourself, Mr. Rivers ? " 

"Me, oh no! I have had mild * rises' taken out of 
me. One I remember was about the cherries. Of course 
we had heard in the old country that they grew with the 
stones outside, but I put that down as a traveller's 
wonder. Soon after our arrival I went to Lyndoch and 
Barossa, and spent a very pleasant month; that is a 
beautiful part of the country, is it not ? '' 

"Splendid," assented Mr. Osborne, who had been 
attracted to what was now the central conversation. " I 
once hoped I might take a charge there, but there were 
reasons against it, and I settled in Adelaide. But how 
about the cherries ? " 

"Well, the friend with whom I was staying used to 
accompany me for long rides, and would point out all 
the objects of interest, and the beauty of the country 
could scarcely fail to strike any one. One day he pointed 
with his whip to two trees which stood a little apart 
from some shea-oaks, a tree which, by this time, I had 
got to know pretty well. * Now, Rivers,' he said, * I am 
going to improve your knowledge as an arborist ; what 
are those two trees in that hollow ? ' " 

" Now you must know that I only knew the names of 
a very few native trees, and had no acquaintance with 
the trees themselves. So I said, * Not shea-oaks, I know 
them, thanks to you; not gums, the stems are not 
straight enough ; they must be teak trees.' To hear him 
laugh. I knew at once that I had committed myself ; 
but he dismounted, and went and gathered a handful of 
fruit, which he brought to me, saying, * Behold, O un- 
believer, these are our native cherries. Now where do 
you find the stones?' The sound of cherries was re- 
freshing; my ride had made me rather thirsty, and I 
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offered my hand to take them, but was sadly disappointed 
at the miserable little apologies for our English cherries 
which he put into it. Not much larger than a good- 
sized pea, and so insipid; but I was obliged to confess 
that the stone, or what was meant for such, was certainly 
outside the fruit, of which it would take a good quantity 
to make a decent pie. Then again," he continued " (I 
was in town that time, though, and lodging with a ship- 
mate, who somehow had got the start of me in colonial 
knowledge), popping his head in at my door one morn- 
ing, he said, * Rivers, here's a regular snow-storm.' *A 
snow-storm in January ! you must be dreaming ; why 
we are at the Antipodes, man.' However, I drew aside 
the blind, and saw it swirling down the street thick 
and fast, looking as if it could never cease — billow after 
billow — ^you could not see across the street for it. I was 
fascinated, but not charmed, with my first sight of 
Australian snow, alias dust." 

" What a shame it is to compare the two, and give the 
same name to miserable clouds of dust which make 
everything untidy and comfortless, as to the gracefully 
falling, pure white flakes of English snow," said Nellie. 

"But, Joanna," Mr. Rivers interrupted, "if you are 
ready, we must make our adieu." 

His sister rose as he spoke, saying, " I want Mr. and 
Miss Wilmot to fix an evening which they can spend 
with us. I wish it were of any use to ask you to come 
too," she said, turning to Herbert, and the somewhat 
soured face put on a more kindly look as he looked up 
to her and said brightly, " Thank you, but as it is not, I 
hope you will let ours be one-sided visiting, and come 
often ; I shall always be glad to see you both." 

"And if at any time I can be of use, will you let me 
know? if you were differently circumstanced, I could 
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help you in many little ways, but as it is, there is not a 
thing you can wish for but what can be supplied, if it 
can be obtained for money." 

" Yes, I have so much to be thankful for ; my wants 
are supplied almost before I feel them. But must you 
go, too, Mr. Osborne?" he said, as that gentleman 
offered his hand, and said " Good-bye." 

"Yes, thank you. I have some finishing touches to 
put to my lecture. Will you ladies please to impress 
upon all your acquaintance the desirability of improving 
their knowledge of ethnology, and at the same time 
contributing to our funds for the new schoolrooms ? " 

" Ah ! Mr. Osborne, you remind me of a young friend 
of mine, a schoolboy, who when I asked him the mean- 
ing of A.M. and M.A. said, *A.M. meant after money, 
and M.A. money accepter,' and, said the bright youth, 
*' you will generally find one or the other tacked on to a 
minister's name.' " 

" Thank you. Miss Rivers," said the minister, with a 
pleasant smile, and the three visitors took their departure. 



CHAPTER XVm. 
SQantad — M Companion. 

PUNCTUAL to his time, Mr. Summers arrived at 
Thornwoods, and great was his joy at finding his 
friend so far restored to domestic life. Indeed, he was so 
taken up with congratulations and kind little offices for 
him, that Nellie declared he had quite forgotten her, for 
which she was rewarded by a merry glance, as he con- 
tinued busy with some papers which had a special in- 
terest for Herbert. But as soon as these were satisfactorily 
explained, he put back his chair and went to seek Nellie, 
who had left them to themselves. 

He found her busy at work in the breakfast-room, 
and going quickly up to her took full payment, as he 
told her, for her very impertinent speech. 

He was interrupted by a diminutive gentleman, who 
now appeared upon the scene, and who, running up to 
Nellie, put his arms round her neck, thus hiding her 
blushing face. 

" Naughty Mitter Tummers, make my Miss Wimmot 
ky ; me tell Mitter Wimmot," said the new arrival. 

" Well I'm sure, young man, that's the way you drive 
me off the field, is it ? But never mind, let's ask Miss 
Wilmot to show us the garden ; I am sure she thinks 
her little champion, at least, deserves it. Is the crying 
over now?" he asked, in a lower tone, and with a 
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quizzical glance at Nellie, who however vouchsafed him 
nb answer, but tripped away to get her garden hat. 

Mr. Summers met her at the door, with Master Hugh 
mounted on his shoulder, and together they started for 
a ramble round the garden, which, Horace remarked, 
showed signs of approaching winter. 

" Does Herbert get out at all, now ?" he asked. 

"Oh yes, but earlier in the day; now it is so much 
colder, he finds the garden a great help to him, and the 
fresh air helps to strengthen him." 

" I have been thinking, that as he is so well, we might 
hurry our plans a little.". 

" Ah, Horace, it makes me feel so selfish to have any 
plans of my own apart from him." 

" My dear, do not think of them then ; I am sure it 
will be enough if you attend to mine." 

" Oh, you want me to be so engrossed with you, as 
to have no thought for any one else, do you?" Nellie 
answered, playfully. " I have heard of the selfishness of 
men, but never saw it so clearly exemplified before. But, 
Horace, do be serious for a little time — can you ? " 

" When am I otherwise, I should like to know ? " 

" Well, you seem to be almost anything else just now." 

" Attribute it to your society, then, for not two hours 
ago I was called to account for my grim looks. But 
what serious topic are we to discuss — politics at home 
or abroad ? Perhaps you will be glad to hear that wheat 
is lively, and butter steady; I'm sure that^s more than 
can be said of italways, isn't it now ? But you will find 
me equally at home on any or every subject." 

"What I did want to ask you about was a young 
man." 

" A young man ! " said Horace, in a horror-struck voice. 
'* Not one of more importance than this small piece of 
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humanity, I hope?" giving Hughie a toss into the air, 
which dehghted him greatly. 

" Bertie thinks it would be pleasant if he could secure 
a respectable youth, who would be something of a com- 
panion for him, and yet not be above waiting upon him 
a little." 

" Said companion to be brought into daily contact with 
the, we won*t say beautiful Miss Wilmot (some people 
might consider her plain), but to have the pleasure of 
gazing to his hearths content upon the face of invalid's 
sister — poor traveller miles away. Soon cut out — ^run- 
away match. What do you say, Hughie?" 

"Me tink yes," was the response, which set Horace 
laughing again. 

But when he had sobered down a little, he said, " But 
to be serious. As you say, I think it will be a good thing 
for Herbert, and I will keep my eyes open. I do meet 
with all sorts of fellows in my rambles, and perhaps I 
might meet with one suited for this. By-the-by, wouldn't 
I do? I could wheel a chair, or hand my gentleman his 
books, and perhaps read a little if he desires it. I'll speak 
to the master, please miss, and see if his terms will suit 
me. Suppose, now, we walk in the opposite direction, 
and take this rival of mine home." 

Chatting merrily they reached the house, where they 
found Mrs. Peters and Miss Bums disengaged, and it was 
quite an hour before they thought of leaving. 

Then, as Mr. Summers rose, he said, "Miss Wilmot is 
on the look-out for a young man, Mrs. Peters, and has 
positively enlisted my services to find her one. Do you 
not call that self-denying of rae ? " 

" I expect she is acting for Mr. Osborne, and wants a 
teacher for the ragged or Sunday school," suggested Miss 
Burns. 
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'' No such thing ; she said she wanted a companion ! ^^ 

" For Herbert," pot in Nellie. " Mrs. Peters, I really 
must take Horace away ; he is perfectly ridiculous this 
afternoon." 

"But what is it you do want, dear? Some one to wait 
upon your brother?" 

So Nellie explained, and the two ladies promised to let 
her know if they heard of an eligible person. 

" And mind, Mrs. Peters, there is to be no admiring of 
my birdie ; that is to be one of the unsigned but under- 
stood conditions." 

" Just as if any one so circumstanced would be so pre- 
sumptuous," was the reply ; and the visitors took their 
leave, making Mrs. Peters promise that she and her 
husband would spend the evening with them. 

It was about three weeks after this that a letter came, 
bearing date from Port Augusta, in which Mr. Summers 
said that he had fallen in witfi a young gentleman who, 
he thought, would be able to fulfil all Herbert's require- 
ments. He said he had been shepherding, but was 
aspiring to something higher, and would gladly wait 
upon Mr. Wilmot in the course of the next few days ; he 
had directed him to the office, but, in case of his not 
finding Mr. W. there, had told him to proceed at once to 
Thomwoods. 

" I am afraid he will not be of much use to us," said 
Nellie. "A young man fresh from shepherding cannot 
be much company for Herbert." 

" Don't put much faith in somebody's opinion ? " said 
Mr, Wilmot. 

" Oh, yes, I do, in some things ; but perhaps Horace 
did not think so much of his being constantly with 
Bertie." 

" Well, suppose we defer judgment till we see the 
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individual," said Mr. Wilmot. " I hope he will put in 
an appearance soon, as I shall be very busy towards the 
end of the week." 

A hope which met with its fulfilment the very next day. 

Towards the close of the afternoon, Bridget came to tell 
Mr. Wilmot that " a young man, who wouldn^t give no 
name," wished to speak to him, and upon going into the 
library saw a young man of respectable appearance, who 
at once handed to Mr. Wilmot a letter of introduction 
from Mr. Summers, who again spoke in warm terms of 
the bearer, and recommended at least a month^s trial. 
Mr. Wilmot put a few questions to the stranger, and 
asked if he could refer to any one to whom he was 
known. 

The young man at once gave the names of three gentle- 
men well known in business circles. 

Mr. Wilmot then took him in to see Herbert, who was 
so much pleased with his appearance and conversation 
that, although he was asked to wait for an answer for a 
couple of days, the decision was really made before he 
left the house. 

Mr. Wilmot, however took care to hunt up his referees, 
to one of whom Mr. Lindrum had been book-keeper 
for about a year, and who bore very ready testimony to 
his upright and gentlemanly conduct, but said he believed 
he had been a little gay. 

The other was brother to the gentleman upon whose 
station he had since been, and he also spoke in favourable 
terms of him ; so upon Mr. Wilmot's return it was deter- 
mined by the full conclave of the united families of 
Wilmot and Peters that Mr. Summers^ prot^g^j as Mary 
Burns laughingly dubbed him, should have a favourable 
answer, and be requested to commence his new duties as 
soon as possible. 
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" No more of our fun now, Nellie," said Mary, " we 
shall have to resign our offices of charioteers and 
amanuenses, and leave this grand * Don * to his private 
secretary." 

"For which kind offices I herewith tender my thanks," 
said Herbert, " but I hope you will come over as often as 
ever, Mary. I can^t dispense with either of my sisters ; 
besides, miss," he added, merrily, " you know j'ou have 
lost half your heart to my father ; see how often he 
needs your help in the garden. None of us can spare 
you." 

" Oh, what a thing it is to be a general consultee," 
said Mary ; "Sarah says I help her wonderfully with the 
children, and John is always giving me letters to write 
for him, or some obtuse ological question to hunt up for 
him, and now you are flattering my vanity by allowing 
rae to think I help here. Nellie, I am going to repay 
him by singing for his edification * Bother the men ;' it 
is not a favourite of yours, or I would ask you to play the 
accompaniment for me." 

"No," replied Nellie, "I have only two of the men 
kind to care for, and I love them both too much to wish 
them to be bothered." 

" Oh, you incorrigible fibber, only two ; or where is 
your arithmetic, child ? Two here, and one at Port 
Augusta. But come, I know you will accompany me, 
like a darling, and then I'll sing some of your own 
favourites." 

So the rest of the afternoon was spent in music, after 
which they drew Mr. Wilmot in for a game at authors, 
which Mary declared she never had a chance of winning, 
as she could not fix her attention long enough upon one 
card to follow it in its whirling about from hand to hand, 
and if by any chance she got five of a suit, she was sure 
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to make some egregious blunder in asking for the sixth, 
and was only lion's provider for somebody else. 

Mary was a prime favourite at Thornwoods ; her viva- 
cious manners, which never degenerated to boldness, 
amused the gentlemen, while her really intelligent con- 
versation made her a pleasant companion, 

Nellie, as we have seen, was much attached to her ; 
and Herbert had long ago confessed that her many 
charms had not been exaggerated by her enthusiastic 
friend. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

PBr. Lindrum. 

THE day appointed at length arrived, bringing with 
it Mr. Lindrum and his belongings, which to the 
servants eyes looked very small and unimportant. He 
entered upon his new duties with alacrity, showing none 
of the gaucherie which might have been expected from 
his late associations, but quietly taking up the threads 
of his daily life, fitted into his niche in the family, as 
though it had been expressly made for him. 

Mr. Wilmot soon found him useful in various ways, 
and it became a regular habit for the three gentlemen 
to adjourn to the library immediately after breakfast, 
Mr. Lindrum assisting either of the other two, as the 
case might be, giving his attention now to the details 
of a sheep run, now to hunting up references upon some 
particular subject for Herbert, and now helping with the 
pretty large correspondence which each gentleman kept 
up with various societies and art unions, both in England 
and on the Continent. 

But every day, weather permitting, an hour or two 
was spent in the garden, where they were generally 
joined by Nellie, sometimes by her father also, and if 
any friends came they were generally invited to join the 
little group, assembled under some shady tree, often 
under ** Nellie's india-rubber tree," as Mr. Wilmot per- 
sistently called it. 
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It was here they were found one bright afternoon at 
the end of May, by Horace Summers, who, as he ap- 
proached the house, saw ladies' dresses flitting here and 
there among the trees, and, making his way up to them, 
found Herbert reclining in his chair, and reading aloud 
for the benefit of society. 

Nellie, seated near him, was busy with some embroi- 
dery, Mrs. Peters had her work upon her lap in the 
shape of little Maudie, who Jay and cooed at the leaves 
fluttering as they were stirred by the light breeze. 

Mary Burns was professedly copying music, but in 
reality was doing nothing, except now and then darting 
after her little nephew, thus accounting to Horace for 
the flitting movements he had seen. Everybody was 
ready to welcome the addition to their circle, and after 
a general shake hands all round, Horace edged himself 
in between Nellie and Mary, and, looking up saucily to 
Herbert, said, *' Proceed." 

But a general veto was put upon the book, for that 
time at least, and questions were asked and answered 
relative to the sayings and doings of each member of the 
group during the last three months, for it was quite that 
time since they had all been together. 

** And how does Mr. Lindrum get on ?" said Horace, 
when there was a slight pause in the conversation. 

" Oh, admirably, he is just what We wanted ; and you 
must have been as good as a wizard to find him for us. 
I am only afraid that some fairy or witch will entice him 
away." 

" Or," put in Herbert, "that he may get tired of our 
quiet ways — for you know, Summers, ease it as they 
may for me, this life of mine is very humdrum." 

" I know it is, old fellow, but I am glad to see you 
looking so well and bright. You are following out the 
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old prescription," he said, in a lower tone, " casting all 
your care upon Him ? " 

" Yes, as far as I can, and it works well ; that's where 
I feel the miss in Lindrum ; we are not at one there, and 
I often fear lest some impatient word or act of selfish- 
ness on my part may be injurious to him. And then he 
is so gentlemanly that I sometimes wish he had a better 
billet.*' 

" Well, this is an infinite improvement upon shepherd- 
ing — ^but where is he ? in the house ?" 

" No, he has driven father over to Goodwood." 

"Herbert," said prudent Nellie, "do you not think 
you had better go in now ? it is getting quite cool," and 
drawing the hood of the chair a little more forward, and 
tucking the rug closely round her brother, she com- 
menced pushing homewards. 

But a hand was laid upon hers, and a voice, which for 
her had become sweetest music, said, 

" While I am by your side, Nellie, I hope there will 
be no pushing for you. I see my little rival looks sleepy 
— suppose you give him a helping hand. Mrs. Peters 
and Miss Burns, will you accept of a very peculiar escort 
— one whose heart is in your service but whose hands 
are full ? " 

" No allusion to hearts, if you please, Mr. Summers ; 
and please, sir, don't wheel over that rosemary border," 
said Mary — then to her little nephew, " Hughie, boy, 
wake up, Susan will soon be here." 

Nellie stooped to raise the little one, intending to 
carry him, but a stronger hand than hers took him, and 
he was mounted upon Horace's shoulder before he knew 
what had happened to him. 

Arrived at home, they made a merry party in the 
drawing-room, till Nellie, slipping out to make some 
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little domestic arrangement, Mr. Summers remembered 
the book which he had taken from Herbert, and had 
left upon the garden-seat. 

So he told Nellie that she must pilot him back again, 
and it took a long time to find the identical place, and 
when they returned to the drawing-room, much to their 
own discomfiture and the amusement of the others, it 
was discovered that they had quite forgotten the errand 
upon which they had set out. 

Mr. Summers proposed setting off again under the 
same escort ; but Herbert accepted Mary^s offer to go 
for it, saying he knew that she would prove a trusty 
messenger. 

That evening, when Mr. Wilmot came home, he brought 
the news that he should have to start early in the forth- 
coming week to " Narree Narree," as he had received 
tidings from the overseer of the station of an affair which 
required the presence of one of the partners, and as Mr. 
Peters could not make it convenient to go, he must. 

So everybody was a little extra busy for the next few 
days, and the same steamboat which carried Mr. Summers 
to Port Augusta, took Mr. Wilmot also so far on his 
journey. 

It was on this trip that Mr. Summers again met Mr. 
Thompson, and had a long and interesting conversation 
with him. He found him in what that young gentle- 
man called a fit of the blues. 

" I don't know how it is, Summers, but you always 
seem to steer clear of the scrapes I get into, and yet you 
are not dull and mopy like some who profess to be better 
than other people." 

" Did you ever know me lay claim to being one of those 
exceptionables?" said Mr. Summers, lightly. 

" Perhaps not in words, but I know as well as you do 
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that you hate some of our goings on, and despise us for 
them." 

" I certainly do not despise you, but I must own that I 
consider those same goings on very lowering to manly 
dignity, and I fail to see how they can contribute to any 
person^s happiness." 

" I wish I were like you. I did resolve after that affair 
of poor Jefferson's, that I would be more steady, and cut 
the whole set of our fellows." 
. " And what is there to hinder you ? " 

"Ah! it's not so easy for me to turn right round and 
say I have done with that sort of thing, when perhaps 
the next chance I get I shall go in as madly as ever. 
Tell me. Summers, what must I do ? You know I have 
not the standing of a saint, as you have, to help me." 

Summers took no notice of this taunt, as he regarded 
it, any further than to say, " None of us can be saints or 
anything else good of ourselves — if I could only persuade 
you to start from the proper place. Thompson, One says, 
* My strength is made perfect in weakness.' " 

" Ah ! I can't look at things from the same standpoint 
as you do ; a fellow don't feel much inclined to talk 
religion while his head is aching like ten thunder-claps." 

Mr. Summers thought, " No, not if it is an unwelcome 
subject ; but that just shows the danger of putting off 
its consideration until sickness comes." But he wisely 
thought it better not to press the matter then. 

" I'd resolve to-night not to touch another drop if my 
resolution would stand, but it would only be the same 
thing over again," said Thompson, quite humbly. 

Horace thought a moment and then said, " Why not 
join some Temperance society ? " 

Thompson stared at him, replying, " Why, I thought 
you did not approve of taking a pledge?" 
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" Nor do I in most cases ; but where there is no strength 
to resist the evil, as you own your case to be, and you 
will not seek aid from the only true source,'^ he added 
sadly, " I think in such a case the pledge steps in and 
gives a helping hand." 

He took his hat as he spoke, saying, "There is no time 
like the present ; I know where I can obtain the necessary 
papers, and if it will be any help to you I will join 
also." 

"That you shall not. I shall be just as conscious of 
your sympathy as if you did. But whatever will all the 
fellows say?" 

"Try to hear as little as possible, and care less. At all 
events, it is a step in the right direction, and who can tell 
what it may lead to ? " 



CHAPTER XX. 
u IT ir ow can I go on in this way ? How can I be 
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thrown almost daily into her society, and neither 
by word nor action show what she is to me ? I have a 
great mind to consult Mr. Summers ; he has been my good 
friend all along, but then if after all it came to nothing 
I should be vexed that I had taken him into my confidence. 
So bright, so lovable, so every way engaging, I am sure 
my father could have no objection here, unless, indeed, 
it*s to be the old story over again, and I must bend my 
will to his, and mate with one of his choice." 

Thus mused Mr. Lindrum as he drew down the blind 
he had raised to get a clear view of the beautiful moon- 
light night — and perhaps it may be as well to remark en 
passant that the adjectives in the latter part of the 
sentence were not applied by him to Mr. Summers ; no, 
it was a very different image which filled up the rest of 
his waking thoughts. 

The next morning was destined to bring him a great 
shock. Mrs. Peters sent across towards the close of the 
forenoon, requesting Nellie to go over for an hour or two, 
and upon her at once complying, she found both ladies 
in great agitation, and hurriedly putting a few things 
together, in evident preparation for a journey. 

A telegram had been received, saying that their mother 
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was seriously ill, and bidding them, in the curt words of 
a telegram, " Come at once." 

So they were starting off, and Mr. Peters had gone to 
secure places for them in the 'bus, which would start from 
town a little after two. Nellie, as may be expected, gave 
ready sympathy and help, and took charge of messages 
to her father and brother and various others of their 
friends. 

Hugh was to remain at home, but Maudie and Susan 
must go, and Nellie promised to look after her little pet 
as much as possible ; " and perhaps," she ventured to say, 
" it may not be so bad as you imagine." 

Herbert and Mr. Lindrum were seated in the verandah 
when Nellie got home, and upon giving her brother the 
messages left for him, she noticed a sudden rush of colour 
to Mr. Lindrum*s face, leaving it the next moment of a . 
deadly pallor. 

Almost immediately he went into the house, and she 
forgot her fear for him in Herbert's interest in the sudden 
departure of their friends. 

" Telegrams are so unsatisfactory," said Nellie, " there 
is no knowing what the danger really is — but, Bertie, 
whose pencil-case is this?" she said, stooping down as she 
spoke, and picking up the article which had attracted 
her attention. 

It was a small gold one, with a cornelian signet stone, 
on which was engraved a coat of arms, which any person 
skilled in heraldry would recognise as belonging to one 
of the nobility of England. 

" Whose can it be ? Has father routed it out from his 
desk or drawers, do you think ? But then, how came it 
here ? " 

" I do not think it belongs to us at all ; I have never 
seen it before. Lindrum must have dropped it ; that is 
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just where he was standing. By-the-by, where is he ? 
and what made him run off in that manner ? " 

Further surmises were put an end to by the reappear- 
ance of that gentleman, who was coming up the broad 
gravel-walk, with Ponto barking at his heels. 

He was apparently absorbed in the wonderful mecha- 
nism of an insect which he had caught and placed under 
his pocket microscope, gazing through it at the little 
creature, as he came slowly along. 

" See, Miss Wilmot," he said, as he came up to her, 
"what a splendid specimen this is of the coleoptera 
tribe ; by your leave I will add it to your collection, and 
trust to the good fairies to send me another." 

" Thank you very much ; but I scarcely like to take it 
from you, as you may not easily find another." 

"Mr. Herbert, I have some papers to write, which 
Mr. Wilmot wishes me to send away to-morrow ; if you 
do not require me for an hour or so, I will go and write 
them at once." 

" Oh, I am comfortably settled here, and my sister will 
be here too. Will you not, Nell ? " 

"Yes. Bertie," she said, as she drew back a little, 
" call him, and ask about the pencil-case." 

" Woman^s curiosity, my dear sis. Lindrum," he said, 
slightly raising his voice, for that gentleman had by this 
time disappeared into the hall, " do you know the owner 
of this?" 

" If it*s a sovereign," was the laughing . reply — " or 
stop," said he, emerging from the door and fumbling in 
his pockets, " I believe I have lost a pencil-case." He 
coloured slightly as he took it, and said, " It is not really 
mine, but belongs to a dear friend of mine ; I should not 
like to lose it." 

■ 

" Did you really drop some money, too ? " 
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** No, that was only my fun, Miss Wilmot ; it was very 
careless of me to leave this about." 

" I wonder what there is about that fellow," said Her- 
bert, when they were once more by themselves. " I often 
think we do not know all there is to be known about 
him ; first one thing, then another surprises me ; only 
the other evening, when you were at Mrs. Carew's, I was 
wishing so much for some music, and he said that he had 
picked up a little in the course of his studies, and if he 
had not forgotten, he should be happy to try, if it would 
please me ; so he went to the piano, and after striking a 
few chords played Beethoven's " Songs without words," 
and two or three choice selections from the operas ; one 
was that which we were trying to recall, that cousin Ger- 
trude was so fond of. Nellie, he is a finished musician, 
though a little out of practice, and I mean to get him to 
play for you and father some time." 

They were interrupted by a visitor — ^Miss Rivers — 
who said that hearing Mr. Wilmot was away she thought 
the young people must be very dull, so she came to see 
if she could be of any service to them. 

Now it had been agreed between the two families that 
Mrs. Peters and Mary should be often at Thornwoods 
during the absence of the head of the family, in order 
that neither the invalid nor Nellie should be at a loss 
for society ; but this plan was, for the present at least, 
laid aside, like so many other of our wise arrangements 
which we make so carefully, only to see them quietly 
frustrated by the wise Providence which, after all, plans 
so much better than we can do. 

Herbert told Miss Rivers that if she really wished to 
do them a favour, she had better come and stay with 
them till his father's return. 

" Well, I'm sure it would be very pleasant to come, as 
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you are kind enough to put it in that light, though that 
was not the kind of help I meant. I can arrange for 
Edward while I am away, and I am old enough to chape- 
rone the prettiest girl in Christendom. So my dear," 
rising as she spoke, and giving Nellie a hearty kiss by 
way of good-bye, "expect me, bag and baggage, on 
Wednesday afternoon." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

t$wo £>eiier$ of Importance to the Inmates ol 

$hornwood$. 

MR. WILMOT had been absent six weeks and 
nothing of importance had occurred, but one 
morning's post brought two important letters to Thorn- 
woods; one to Nellie and her brother, conjointly, from 
their father, and one to Mr. Lindrum. 

Mr. Wilmot began with a few little bits of intelligence 
about Iiis travels and doings, then came the gist of his 
letter. 

" I am writing to you both," said he, " as what I have 
to say concerns you both, and I think my children have 
a right to be consulted upon a step which will conduce 
greatly to the comfort of our home. Nellie, my dear, do 
not be greatly shocked to hear that your old father is 
contemplating the same important step that you are 
thinking of, and as we expect to lose you shortly, I hope 
your loss will in a great measure be made up to Her- 
bert by the care of a step-mother. 

" Do not fancy I am forgetting your dear mother, that 
is an impossibility ; but I feel sure she will approve this 
step if she is cognisant of my feelings and strong assur- 
ance that it will contribute to the happiness of us all. 
Mrs. Jardine is a lady (and I think that even fastidious 
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Nellie will accord her that title) in every sense of the 
word — by birth, education, and fortune ; we have known 
each other for about three years now, though it is only 
quite lately that I have contemplated this union. 

" She is coming down in a short time on a visit to her 
late husband's family, and if I can prevent it, she will 
not return here, at least not as Mrs. Jardine. Will my 
children help me by receiving her kindly, and by not 
allowing any foolish prejudices against step-mothers to 
cloud their reception of her ?" 

Nellie*s surprise at this piece of news was relieved by 
a gush of tears, and Herbert bit his lip with vexation. 
At last he said, " So this is what this precious journey 
has led to, has it? But come, Nell, it will not affect 
you much, it will be poor I who will feel the diflfer- 
ence." 

"And do you think I shall not care for that ? What- 
ever can father have been thinking of ? " 

"As he says, the happiness of us all. Of course we 
can*t expect to see this lady with his eyes, but let us try 
and make the best of it, and if she makes father happy, 
I shall be satisfied. But I wonder we never heard of her 
before." 

" Bertie, must we tell Miss Rivers ? " 

" Yes, I think so ; father did not lay an embargo of 
silence upon us, but you had better tell her not to men- 
tion it again." 

So Nellie went to find her friend, who was in her own 
room, superintending the putting up of some mosquito 
curtains, of which she said she should be very glad, as 
those little pests of society had kept her awake the 
greater part of last night. 

" Mrs. Jardine," was her comment, after listening to 
her young hostess's rather indignant recital of her father's 
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piece of information ; " and a very good match I should 
say — about ten years younger than your father, and a 
comely dame she is, too." 

"But who is she?" 

"A doctor's widow, and it's her own fault that she has 
not been married the second time long before this. I 
know she has had at least two good offers." 

" Perhaps she has been waiting for father," said Nellie. 

Miss Rivers laughed. 

" Don't look so mournful, my dear ; a good wife is just 
what your father wants, especially as he will so soon lose 
his daughter." 

The other letter came by the English mail, and was 
a summons to Mr. Lindrum to come home at once. His 
father said he had only just discovered his whereabouts, 
and was indignant at the way in which he had lowered 
himself. 

" If you must have left your home, and kept us all in 
suspense for this long time, surely there were offices 
under Government you could have filled. There was no 
need for you to have become a * gentleman's gentleman.' 
But, however, if you return, as I wish you to do, by the 
next homeward bound mail, bygones shall be bygones, 
and I need not say how your mother and sisters will 
welcome you." 

"Now what am I to do? " mused Mr. Lindrum, and his 
cheek was flushed at the novel light in which his father 
spoke of his position in his patron's family. " If I do not 
go directly, father will write as he threatens to Mr. 
Wilmot, and that of course would bring my residence 
here to a finale. But yet if I leave at once I am afraid I 
shall not have an opportunity of speaking to Mary, and 
when I merely hinted at such a thing to Mr. Peters he 
cut me off short, and would not listen to a word j the 
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idea of a dependent, a menial, lifting his eyes to the 
wealthy sheep farmer's sister-in-law quite overpowered 
him. But now I must explain, and perhaps he will see 
things in a different light then. My little darling ! I 
am sure she cares for me a little, and it is for Mr. Lin- 
drum, the paid companion of her friend's brother, not for 
Viscount Eccles that she cares.*' 

He continued his meditation a little longer, and th^n 
with the letter in his hand went into the drawing-room, 
where he knew he should find Herbert. To his satis- 
faction he was alone ; Nellie, as we have seen, having 
gone to relieve her feelings by taking Miss Rivers into 
her confidence. 

" Mr. Herbert, will you spare me a few moments ?" he 
began, but his friend looked up quickly and said, 

" You have had bad tidings, I fear, Lindrum ; I know 
the English mail was in this morning. What is it ?" 

" My news is not bad, excepting that it causes me to 
ask you to fill up my position here as soon as may be, 
Mr. Herbert ; this is to call me home, and it is a 
summons I must obey, if I would hope to be at peace 
with my father again." 

" I am glad it is no worse ; but it is unfortunate for 



me." 



" Yes, and under the circumstances I could not give 
you longer time ; but while I am here I will do all in 
my power for you — write to any one — see any one — go 
anywhere, if I can only obtain some one who will suit 
you in a position where I have been so happy." 

" Oh, do not think about me ; let us consider your 
plans for getting off as quickly as possible— anything I 
can do, and 1 am sure I may speak for my father too — 
anything we can do for you — only mention it and it shall 
be done." 
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" Well, what you could assist me greatly in would be 
in giving a good word for me to Mr. Peters. I do not 
mind saying now that I cannot leave the colony without 
putting an end to my suspense in a certain quarter. Mr. 
Peters would not hear of my writing to Miss Burns, or 
even give me an interview himself ; but after you have 
heard my story, if you will be kind enough to put an oar 
to my boat, I trust the sailing will be clearer." 

"You know Miss Burns is Mrs. Peters' only sister, 
and as their father is dead, Mr. Peters is her nearest 
male relative, so of course he would look after her 
interests." 

"And you think with him, that an ex-shepherd is 
an undesirable connection, even after the advantage of a 
twelvemonth's residence in a gentleman's family," Mr. 
Lindrum said in an ironical tone ; then, with a peculiar 
smile which puzzled his companion, he said, " I am to 
blame for this, and perhaps my colonial shiftings will 
mar my whole fortune. Mr. Herbert, I can never 
express to you the gratitude I feel for the happiness I 
have found in this house, and the kind consideration I 
have always experienced. I may tell you that the sight 
of the mutual esteem and affection existing between Mr. 
Wilmot and yourself, have deepened my sorrow for a 
scene between my father and myself which I would give 
much to be able to obliterate from memory." 

" I have often wished you would tell us something 
about your home and parents ; but have never liked 
to ask anything. Mr. Summers told us that he could see 
you were not in your proper sphere in the bush. Why 
not have chosen something more congenial ?" 

" Let me tell you a little now. My dear father, who, 
I may as well say at once, is Lord Eccles " — here his 
auditor gave a start of surprise, but as he made no remark 
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Mr. Lindrum proceeded : " Well, my father, after train- 
ing me to all manner of indulgences, took it into his 
head two years and a half ago that he must find a wife 
for me. I objected, not from any dislike to the young 
lady he had chosen ; but I did not recognise my father's 
right to dictate in a matter of this kind. 

"At first I treated it as a joke, but one day he desired 
me to be ready at a certain date to go with him into 
Wiltshire, that we might make formal proposals for her 
hand. ThisI utterly refused to do, so he worked himself 
into a towering passion, and gave me the alternative to 
leave his house at once or to accede to his request as he 
called it, but which I considered as an unjust command. 
I at once chose the former, and within a week from that 
time had sailed for Melbourne. I continued there a 
short time ; but one day I met a former servant of ours, 
who, I found, was landlord ofone of the principal hotels. 
So I made my way over here, and the rest you know 
pretty well." 

" Then you are Viscount Eccles, and not Mr. Lindrum 
at all r 

" Viscount John Lindrum Eccles, at your service," and 
as he spoke he took a card from its case, and handed it 
to Herbert." 

" Oh ! what a shame for you to have imposed upon us 
all in this manner, and to think that all these months I 
have had a lord's son to wait upon me, humouring all 
my whims and fancies, whereas if I had only known the 
truth, I should have delighted to do him honour as my 
father's guest. Viscount, you have placed us all in a 
comical position, I can tell you." 

" Nevertheless will you help me in the little matter I 
spoke of ?" 

** Yes, but what can I do ? Send for Peters here, or 
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what ? I have it," he said, after a short consideration. 
" I'll invite him to dinner to-morrow, and tell him that 
I wish to introduce him to a friend of mine, Viscount 
Eccles ; won't he have to come down off his high stilts ? 
Not a word to my sister, meanwhile. It's not every day 
I have a real live son of a noble house to make marriage 
treaties for, and it will be hard if I do not extract some 
fun from this. But mind, you are our Mr. Lindrum till 
dinner-time to-morrow ; after that I will have no more 
of your attendance. I had hoped we had formed a life 
friendship though, for our sympathies generally run in 
the same line — except, perhaps, in one particular," he 
said, wistfully. 

" Two particulars, I should say, for I have not lived 
with you so long without discovering that religion is the 
one desideratum in your opinion, and that everything is 
valued more or less as it bears relation to that. And 
then I was glad to find that our love did not fix upon the 
same object." 

Herbert flushed. " Speak of love to me, Lindrum !" 
then more lightly he added, ^* What little love I have, 
I invest in my books and paintings. However shall I 
get on when you are gone ? " 

" Oh, there are numbers of young men who would be 
glad of a situation such as this, if only we knew where 
to find them ; but here comes Miss Wilmot, I will leave 
you to make what explanations you think proper ; I 
suppose it will be only right for me to write to Mr. 
Wilmot, and send a resignation of my office ? " 

** He will be home before you leave'." 

" Yes, most probably ; but he may have an opportunity 
of looking about him before his return." 

" Perhaps he can find me a duke or a prince in dis- 
guise," laughed Herbert, and Mr. Lindrum laughed back 
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over his shoulder as he made his exit by the hall door, 
just as Nellie entered by the open French window, 
loosing Ponto from the tight hold she had laid upon hini, 
to prevent him from making a tour of the garden beds. 

" What a strange day this is, Nell," was the greeting 
she received. " First there was father^s announcement 
to upset our equanimity, and Lindrum has just been in 
here to say that he must leave us at the end of this 
month." 

" Leave us ! Whatever for } I thought he professed 
to be so comfortable here." 

** And so he still says ; but he has . received a letter 
from his father, desiring his immediate return, and he 
says he knows his father too well to risk a refusal, if, as 
he most earnestly wishes to do, he would make up some 
old quarrel with him." 

" Oh ! I am so sorry ; he has suited you so well. I 
wonder what Mrs. Peters and Mary will say ? " 

" Mary ! Why, what has she to do with it ?" 

Nellie coloured. " Ah ! you must consider that as 
unsaid, Bertie." 

" A lapsus linguae, eh ? But, talking of Mary, I was 
thinking of asking Mr. Peters to come over to-morrow 
to dine — have you any objection ? " 

"None whatever. I'll run across this evening, and 
make him promise to come." 

"Ah! no, let us have a pleasant evening together. 
There are just four for b^zique, and then I must have my 
revenge in chess from Miss Rivers. 1*11 write to Peters ; 
will not that do ? " 

" Yes, I suppose so." But Nellie could not help 
wondering at her brother begging so for a pleasant 
evening, when she thought most of them were parti- 
cularly so, but she only said, " You need not be afraid of 
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my having a little chat with Mr. Peters, it would not be 
the first time, I can tell you." 

" No, my dear," and the answer came with a mis- 
chievous smile, " but in the absence of your paternal 
relative, I am your natural guardian, and I prefer sending 
Robert with a note." 



CHAPTER XXIL 
$he Jdenouemeni. 

MR. PETERS sat in his library, looking at the 
note which had a little while before been 
brought in. 

"Viscount Eccles/* he mused, "one of Herbert's college 
friends, I suppose ; he must have come unexpectedly, or 
surely they would have told me, and besides, there would 
have been some preparation for his arrival. I hope this 
won't unsettle our young folks — awkward too, while 
mamma and Wilmot are both away ; but there, another 
week, or perhaps less, will set that right. I shall look 
after this young gent pretty sharply, I can tell him ; these 
young aristocrats are not apt to be particularly white 
sheep, at least those of them who find their way out 
here." 

Mr. Lindrum might have quailed before his inquisitor, 
even with the aegis of his family name to cover all his ' 
supposed shortcomings, had he known the thoughts which 
ran in Mr. Peters' brain as he crossed the section which 
divided his own grounds from those of his friend. 

When he arrived his two young friends were alone, 
and it was not till they were summoned to dinner that 
he got a glimpse of Mr. Lindrum. 

Then he crossed from the library, and assisted Herbert 
to the dining-room. 

Mr. Peters saw at a glance that the only difference 
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which had been made at the always well-appointed table, 
was that cards had been placed between each knife and 
fork — Miss Wilmot's at the head of the table, his own 
opposite, on his right Miss Rivers, and between hers and 
Nellie's " Viscount Eccles." Herbert's in his accustomed 
place. 

" So that young upstart is not to join us, now we are 
mixing with a higher grade," thought Mr. Peters, with 
gratification, at the same time watching Mr. Lindrum, 
who, in his usual quiet manner, was arranging the invalid 
in a comfortable position. This done, he took his accus- 
tomed seat, which, to Mr. Peters' disgust, was the one 
which had been left for the stranger. 

He could refrain no longer from speaking. 

** Do you not wait for your guest? " said he to Nellie. 

"What guest?" said she, quite innocently, as indeed 
she might, for you will remember that she knew no more 
than Mr. Peters of what was going on. 

" Why, I am here by that young man's invitation," 
nodding to Herbert as he spoke, " in order to be intro- 
duced to a Viscount somebody or other, and he will not 
think much of our colonial manners if we cannot wait 
five minutes or so for an expected guest." 

** Herbert, what do you mean?" for, as Bridget informed 
Melinda afterwards, "Mr. Herbert was laughing fit to kill 
himself." 

Nellie coloured, and looked a little vexed. " Whom are 
you expecting ? " she said. 

" Mr. Peters is the only gentleman I have invited," 
was the answer, "the other was bold enough to come 
without invitation. Allow me the pleasure of intro- 
ducing Viscount Eccles to you all. My sister, Miss 
Rivers, Mr. Peters — Viscount Eccles. Viscount Eccles 
—Mr. Peters." 
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Herbert used more formality with the last introduction, 
and the start Mr. Peters gave nearly upset his gravity 
once more. 

" Is it possible, Nellie, that you did not even look at 
these?" taking up the card before him. 

" I saw them there, certainly, and thought you had had 
them put there for fun, after what I told you of the party 
at Mrs. Carew's the other evening." 

"But Miss Rivers, and Mr. Peters, as well as myself, 
wait for an explanation, do we not?" turning to her old 
friend, who for once seemed a little put out with his 
young friend, Wilmot. 

But after they had resumed their seats at the table, 
Nellie told Bridget she need not wait — she would ring 
when she wanted her — and then asked Mr. Lindrum to 
explain. 

In a more concise way than he had given it to Herbert, 
he told of his position in England, and his reasons for 
leaving it, of his summons home, etc., and then Mr. 
Peters did thaw a little, and say how much his friend 
would miss him. 

The conversation went on more easily after this, and 
after the ladies had left the room, Mr. Lindrum, for that 
name seems the most familiar to us, turned to Mr. Peters, 
and asked for a few moments* conversation. So they 
lighted their cigars, and went for a turn or two in the 
garden. 

Mr. Lindrum commenced almost directly. 

"Before I leave for England, I want your permission 
to pay my addresses to Miss Burns. You refused to hear 
of such a thing three months ago — will you still put a 
veto upon it, Mr. Peters ? " 

" Well, sir, you must excuse what passed then. How 
was I to know that your father was a lord ? But I hold 
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to my former refusal so far as to say that I must have 
satisfactory proofs that you are what you now profess to 
be, and that there is nothing in your antecedents which 
would cause unhappiness to our Mary." 

" I can give you some proofs at once," was the reply ; 
and leading the way to the library he unlocked a desk, 
from which he took four photographs. One was that of 
an elderly gentleman leaning upon a cane, while upon a 
table by his side was a coronet which he had apparently 
just laid down. This coronet, surmounting a coat of 
arms, was also embossed upon the paper of two or three 
letters which the young man held towards Mr. Peters, 
and which he requested that gentleman to read. 

He did so, and the perusal seemed to dispel all linger- 
ing doubts from Mr. Peters' mind. 

He was also shown the identical pencil-case which had 
attracted the attention of Nellie and her brother not so 
long ago. 

" These amply satisfy me," said Mr. Peters, returning 
the articles with a bow, and gazing with interest at the 
gentle faces of those who, he thought, " may one day be 
mother and sister to our Mary." 

** You must excuse me. Viscount, but you must own the 
circumstances were peculiar." 

"And I may write to Miss Burns at once .^" 

" Certainly, I have no wish to forbid it ; it was only 
my desire for her happiness made me do so before ; she 
is very precious to my wife, therefore to me also." 

"And what is she to me ?" said the young nobleman. 
" But I have detained you long enough. Shall we join 
them in the drawing-room ? " 

"White wins," he said, gaily, as he entered the room, 
and found Miss Rivers and Herbert with a chess-table 
between them. 
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"Oh, that is only your flattery," said the lady; "I 
have more than a match in my opponent. One thing I 
must say, in self-defence, he has had a great deal more 
practice than I have." 

" Yes," said Herbert, ** that is one advantage I have 
gained by retiring habits. I should like to know 
how many battles I have had upon the chess-board, 
and I am sure, Lindrum, you have improved in play- 
ing since you came. Nellie, Mr. Peters is look- 
ing for some music; you know it does not disturb 
Miss Rivers, and I am music proof. Miss Rivers, 
if your bishop will pry into matters which do not 
concern him, you must excuse my popping him oflf the 
board." 

" Mr. Lindrum, will you help me in * What are the 
wild waves saying ?^ " 

"Nellie, you forget that *Mr. Lindrum* is defunct," 
commenced Herbert. 

But Mr. Peters replied for her, "A fact which you 
forgot but a moment ago; you then addressed him by 
the old title yourself." 

"And by the old title let me be addressed while I am 
here ; you know, it is not as if it were an assumed name, 
it is my own property." 

"Yes, but we are addressing you by your Christian 
' name, and that is taking a great liberty," said Miss 
Rivers. " However, I daresay we shall rise to the pro- 
prieties soon. Thank you, Mr. Herbert; your castle 
will make ample amends for the loss of my bishop. I do 
not think either of us is in proper fighting humour 
to-night." 

"No, we are unsettled by the startling event of the 
day. May I tell you what it has set me thinking 
about ? " 
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" I should be glad to know ; it must be something very 
pleasant to illuminate your face like that." 

"It reminds me of a king I once read about, who, for 
the purpose of benefiting his subjects, laid aside his 
kingly majesty and raiment, and, taking a fresh name, 
went and dwelt with those people, and laboured for them, 
doing them nothing but good, benefiting them in all 
manner of ways, and yet failing to be recognised by them, 
or even thanked for his kindness." 

" Your comparison fails, Mr. Herbert, for it was for 
my own gratification I laid aside my proper rank, 
neglecting its duties, and being known by another name ; 
and then the kindness I have received has been all un- 
deserved. And if I remember rightly that same king fell 
a sacrifice to his generosity, and was basely murdered 
by those whom it was his object to bless." 

" I did not know you were so near, Eccles ; but you 
are right, my comparison does fail, though I would not 
have called it a comparison, but only a reminder. No- 
thing in our lives can really be compared to anything in 
that of our King, but it is very sweet to see how the 
heavenly light from His life brightens up the dark 
shadows of ours." 

Mr. Peters soon after this took his leave, and the little 
party dispersed to their various rooms. Mr. Lindrum, 
musing upon the words his friend had spoken, thought, 
" There must be something more in religion than I have 
ever supposed. What else could make Herbert so 
resigned to the prospect of a life of suffering ? to say 
nothing of the gentle piety of his sister, and the various 
ways in which she does good. Well, some day I must see 
about it ; just now I have too much to think of, and. am 
just about as happy as possible." 

And yet as this scion of a noble house lay down to rest 

L 2 
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it was with a feeling of insecurity, of the want of some 
surety against possible ill and sorrow, as a man might 
feel, who, though his property was all secure against the 
chances of fire, knew, though he did not care to realise 
it, that at any moment the overwhelming flood might 
rise and sweep all before it to destruction. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
liov$*s yorxn^ Braam. 

AS may be supposed, the Viscount lost no time in 
writing to Mary. In simple yet eloquent words 
he told of his love to her, begging to know if she had any 
for him in return. 

He pleaded for an early answer, that his suspense might 
be put an end to, and said he had every prospect of giving 
her a comfortable home. 

But he said not a word of what he had disclosed to Mr. 
Peters and the Wilmots, as he had a fancy to win her 
love for himself, without the knowledge of the coronet 
the future might enable him to place upon her brow. 

Mary's answer was just like herself, bright and merry, 
owning to a little regard for him, but asking why 
in the world he must write just then ; she was coming 
back with her sister in less than a week, as her dear 
mother was nearly well again, and that would be quite 
time enough for a definite answer. 

So there was nothing to do but wait, with what patience 
he might, until the following week ; but he managed to 
extract a great deal of happiness from Mary's letter, and 
took the liberty of considering it as almost an acceptation 
of his offer. 

Notwithstanding all Herbert's protestations, he would 
not resign one of his accustomed duties. The only differ- 
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ence he made was in dropping the formal Mr. in addressing 
Herbert. The latter had requested that he would do so, 
and the request had been gladly acceded to, with the 
remark that he had felt towards Herbert almost a 
brother's love for some time past, but knew that it would 
not be consistent with his position to say so. 

The three young people had many a merry laugh now 
over their comical position, as Herbert declared it was, 
to have one so much above them in station, holding a 
subordinate position in their household ; and Nellie 
declared it was. quite too bad to have played such a trick 
upon them, and that she daresay their family, with its 
colonial surroundings, would furnish many a joke for 
his aristocratic friends. 

But Viscount Eccles looked so hurt at this, and said so 
warmly that he could never forget the happy days he 
had spent in that house, that Nellie, at his dictation, 
promised never to say such cruel words again. 

Mr. Wilmot wrote to Mr. Lindrum deprecating his 
departure, and offering to double his salary if that were 
an object, and his return to England not really impera- 
tive. 

He took the letter to Herbert, who laughed at his 
father's offer, and said that of course he was ignorant of 
the circumstances, or he would not have made it, and 
that the next time he wrote he must give a full account, 
as Mr. Wilmot might be detained longer, for he had 
already exceeded the original time fixed for his absence, 
and he would not like to be trifled with. Mr. Lindrum 
agreed with this, but said the kind offer to increase his 
salary was only another instance of the kind considera- 
tion he had ever received at Thornwoods. 

They were sitting in the back drawing-room one after- 
noon — for now that Herbert could go from room to room 
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he had taken possession of the one at first designed for 
him — Nellie was busy with a pair of slippers for her 
father, which she was anxious to finish by his return, 
Herbert was filling in a landscape, and Mr. Lindrum 
reading aloud to them, when Mr. Summers was an- 
nounced. 

He shook hands with Nellie and Herbert, and then 
with "How d^e do, Lindrum ?" offered his hand to that 
gentleman, but Herbert interposed, "Viscount Eccles, 
if you please ; we have gone up a grade or two in our 
connections since you were last here, Horace." 

Mr. Summers looked perplexed, at which they all 
laughed, and Nellie hastened to explain. 

" The ex-shepherd, and book-keeper, and young man^s 
companion, turns out to be the son of a real live lord, 
Horace. Have we not been nicely taken in ? " 

You may be sure a great many questions had to be 
asked and answered, and then Mr. Summers begged 
leave to congratulate the Viscount on his speedy prospect 
of a reunion with his family. 

He was then called upon to give an account of him- 
self during his recent absence, and the rest of the after- 
noon glided away in pleasant familiar conversation. 
When they were alone, Nellie told Horace of the joke 
perpetrated upon Mr. Peters, and of that gentleman*s 
consent to Mr. Lindrum*s writing to Mary. 

"Ah! Nellie, if you had only played your cards well, 
now, you might have been *my lady' some day, instead 
of Mary ; confess now that you are devoured by envy of 
her." 

" I shall confess no such thing, as I am sure I should 
never have thought of it ; but I am very glad for Mary, 
and I believe they are just suited for each other." 

"As we are, dear; but are there no feelings of envy, 
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that while she will be so exalted, you will only share a 
commercial traveller's home ? " 

" Horace ! as if you were not more to me than all the 
world beside ; but we are talking of Mary as if it was all 
settled, whereas she has not really accepted Mr. Lindrum 
yet, and knows no more of his real position than you did 
this morning." 

" Nonsense.*' 

" Well, you know that none of us were aware of it 
until the mail came in, and he begged that nobody would 
enlighten her, so how can she know ?" 

"And when does she return ?" 

**We are expecting her and Mrs. Peters every day 
now." 

"AndMr.Wilmot.?" 

"Oh, he said in his last letter that his return was 
uncertain. But is it not strange that he is contem- 
plating such a change ? " 

" To you I daresay it does appear strange, but it is not 
at all so to me. I only hope we shall all be very happy 
with all these wonderful changes ; I mean you, at least, 
to be so. Do you know, I think it is high time that a 
certain important day was fixed." 

" Oh, Horace ! there is plenty of time to think of that." 

" Oh, Nellie ! " he mocked, " why should we wait any 
longer ? the house is nearly complete, and I long to get 
settled in it, and to see my new housekeeper installed 
therein. Have you been across to see it yet, Nellie, since 
we went together?" 

" Yes, last week Miss Rivers took it into her head that 
she must see it, so Mr. Peters took us over it." 

" I shall not allow you to go many more times, so we 
will go together now, shall we ? and then I shall have a 
commission for Debney, and your presence will not be 
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required till further notice, unless, indeed, you will be as 
good to me as Mrs. Peters was to your father, and come 
and help me in the choice of furniture. Your father 
said they were apt to be mistaken for a pair of lovers, we 
shall be the real genuine things. Will you come ?" 

" No ; if you want a lady to assist you, I refer you to 
Mrs. Peters, and you can say to her, 

* You did it so nicely, dear, do it again.* " 

The next day brought Mrs. Peters and Mary. Their 
home-coming made quite a little commotion, and though 
Nellie was with them nearly all day, it was not till quite 
late that Mr. Summers, taking compassion upon Mr. 
Lindrum, as he told him, proposed that they should go 
over and welcome them home. 

They found Mrs. Peters very tired, and her husband 
restraining Master Hughes rather too demonstrative wel- 
come, and after a little while she retired to her nursery, 
whither Nellie went with her for another kiss from 
Maudie, who, she declared, had grown immensely during 
her absence. 

When she returned to the drawing-room to take leave 
of Mr. Peters and Mary, the latter inquired after Her- 
bert, and was invited to come across for a few minutes 
to see for herself how he was looking. 

As was natural, Mr. Summers and Nellie led the way, 
but when they turned, upon reaching their own gate, to 
see where their supposed followers were, they were not 
visible, so they laughingly agreed to leave them to their 
own devices. 

We cannot afford to be so indulgent, so let us follow 
them as they proceed down this broad gravel-walk in 
Mr. Peters* garden, oblivious of their companions, and 
only glad to be alone with each other. 
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*' I am come for my answer, Mary," said her compa- 
nion ; " your letter was very unsatisfactory." 

"Why, what more could I say? besides, I thought 
that when I should have made up my mind, a verbal 
answer would be the best." 

"Did it require making up.^ Have you no love for 
me, Mary ? " 

She gave a coy glance at him as she answered, " You 
had never spoken to me of love." 

" True ; but although, in deference to Mr. Peters' 
opinion, I put a strong restraint upon my manner while 
in your company, I do think there was sympathy enough 
between us to reveal that we had a regard for each other. 
I have his permission now, as you know ; Mary, will you 
come and brighten my future home ? " 

She laid her hand in his, and he acknowledged it in 
true lover-like fashion, then he said, "I must tell you 
why I wrote as I did. My father has sent for me to 
return home, and at first I thought of complying with 
his wishes, and going with the next outgoing mail, but 
if you will consent to come with me, say, next month, 
I will write instead of going now, and prepare them to 
receive my young Australian bride." 

" Oh, that will be too soon ; how can you expect me to 
leave all my friends and be ready at such a short notice ? 
besides, I had no idea that you would wish to leave the 
colony." 

" Nor should I, if it were possible for me to remain 
here ; but Mary, when you sail with me, it will not be as 
Mrs. Lindrum, but as Viscountess Eccles." 

Mary turned pale, then red, then pale again, and as 
the dim light showed her emotion, her companion really 
thought she was going to faint ; but she roused herself, 
and saying that she was no fainting subject, begged for 
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an explanation. "Or are you only joking, Mr. Lin- 
drum ? *' 

" No, my darling ; I would not try you so cruelly, and 
I rejoice that I shall be able to place you in a sphere so 
suited to your charms. It is too dark to see them now, 
or I would ask you to look at these photos of my family, 
but another time will do for that, and I must have one 
of yours to place beside them." 

" I shall be dreadfully afraid to think of your family ; 
how they will look down upon me, a colonial -bred girl ; 
for, Mr. Lindrum, of course I have not had the advan- 
tages which your sisters have had." 

"Call me *John,' dear; the others amuse me some- 
times ; now it is * Mr. Lindrum,' now * Viscount Eccles,' 
but you can always think of John, and it is the name I 
am called by at home." 

"Then the Wilmots know of what you have just told 
me?" 

" Yes, I was compelled to take Herbert into confidence, 
or I should never have managed Mr. Peters ; I imagine 
he took me for a fortune-hunter. You do not regard me 
in that light, do you ? " 

"As if I could, when everything is on your side." 

" Not all ; still I am not sorry, for both our sakes, that 
I shall not have a portionless bride. We shall be received 
with all the more eclat^ 

He then described the scene at the dinner-table the 
night before he wrote to her, and Mary laughed heartily, 
and said she could almost see how they all looked. She 
now proposed returning to the house, but after seeing 
her safely within the hall, the Viscount declined entering, 
and saying he should seize the first opportunity of com- 
ing over in the morning, took his leave. 

And it was too bad, but he got all the rallying for 
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Mary^s non-appearance at Thornwoods. Half an hour 
after, Mrs. Peters, who was seated in the nursery, having 
just seen Maudie drop off into a sound sleep, was sur- 
prised to see Mary open the door and glide in with 
flushed cheeks and dewy eyes, but a happy face notwith- 
standing. 

She laid her head upon her sister's shoulder, and said, 
" Congratulate me, Sarah ; I have accepted him, and oh ! 
what do you think ? — he is the only son of Lord Eccles." 

" Nonsense, child, you don't mean to say so, do you ? " 

"Ah! you are as much surprised as I was; but you 
know we have always said what a perfect gentleman he 
is." 

" Treasured up words, eh ! Mary ? but it is true, so we 
have." 

"I almost wish he were not so very grand, there is 
such a difference between us." 

"Not nearly so much as there is in many unions; 
ours is a good family, and if you have no title you have 
wealth, and are good-looking enough," she added, as she 
gazed on her sister's really beautiful face, "to satisfy 
most people." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
S8r. Milmot brings l^ome a '^ew Wife. 

MR. SUMMERS and the Viscount having now a 
fellow-feeling, were not long together on the 
following day before they began talking of their mutual 
plans. They were both very anxious for a double 
wedding, also a speedy one, so after a good deal of con- 
versation and removing of obstacles which the brides 
elect saw in the way, it was agreed, subject to Mr. Wil- 
mot's sanction, that the happy day should be the 27th of 
May, the anniversary of Nellie's entering into the colony. 
This gave them just six clear weeks for all the prepara- 
tions, and Mary declared that she ought to have double 
the time to Nellie, as she had to prepare for the wedding 
and the voyage at the same time. 

She was laughingly asked how many stitches she sup- 
posed would be put in either outfit by her own fingers, 
and she blush ingly confessed that she did not expect 
there would be very many ; still she had a deal to do, 
and she and Nellie had each promised to work the veil 
for the other. 

They then settled that the marriage ceremony should 
be celebrated in Mr. Wilmot's drawing-room, to give 
Herbert the opportunity of being present, and agreed to 
leave all the details to Mr. Wilmot and Mr. and Mrs. 
Peters, wondering a little when another wedding would 
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take place, in which, if they did not take so lively an 
interest, they were all more or less concerned. 

But Mr. Wilmot was beforehand with them after all. 
He came home at the time he had named as the probable 
date of his return, but not alone. A comely, middle- 
aged lady was with him, whom he quietly presented to 
the assembled company (consisting of the two happy 
couples and Herbert) as **my wife." 

He explained afterwards that, " not being young, giddy 
folks like the rest of you, we wanted the thing done 
quietly. So three days ago we were married in the 
house, Mrs. Jardine's brother-in-law giving her away, 
and her two young nieces acting as bridesmaids. You 
will see it in the papers to-morrow. I thought it useless 
to write, and put you all in a fever for nothing, and 
I knew we should find everything ready. My dear," 
turning to hits wife, " I hope you will be happy in your 
new home. Herbert, as it will make more difference to 
you than to Miss Nell here, I hope you and your step- 
mother will be very happy together." 

" It shall not be my fault if we are not," said the lady, 
in a winning voice, at the same time coming forward and 
offering her hand to the invalid. " I hope you will both 
learn to love me." 

A thing which it did not seem difficult to do. Let me 
present her to you as she appeared to those five, when 
she first put in an appearance at Thorn woods. 

A tall, rather plump figure, arrayed in a dress of silver- 
grey satin, and black silk mantle, the pretty white bonnet 
revealing an intelligent, kindly-looking face, which was 
at least as attractive as any mere beauty could have 
made it. 

Her collarette and sleeves were of rich guipure lace, 
and a few costly yet chaste ornaments of jewellery com- 
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pleted an attire which the young ladies agreed together 
was just suited for a bride in her circumstances. 

Mary Burns now rose to go, thinking it would be the 
kindest thing to leave the family to themselves for a 
little ; and, as Mr. Lindrum bowed in passing out with 
her, Mr. Wilmot said threateningly, "I have an account 
to settle with you, young man," but he did not look as if 
it was to be a very terrible one. 

After their departure, Nellie volunteered to show Mrs. 
Wilmot to her room, and then, thinking a cup of tea 
would be acceptable, skipped away to order it. 

A little later she and Mrs. Wilmot went together over 
the house, and Nellie was charmed with the elder lady^s 
expressions of pleasure with all she saw, and a judiciously 
turned compliment to her father's taste. 

The servants were not very delighted with the way in 
which " a new mistress had been forced upon them," as 
Melinda said, and being of rather an uncomfortable sort 
of temper, she chose to get a fit of sulks, which lasted for 
the rest of the evening and far into the next morning. 
But as Mr. Wilmot presented each of his servants with 
a brand-new Australian sovereign, and his lady gave the 
two indoor servants a pretty dress apiece, she was pleased 
to be conciliated, and there was no more grumbling at 
the new mistress. 

Nellie very quietly slipped out of ofiice, and had all 
the more time to bestow upon the getting up of her own 
trousseau, and making suggestions for that of her friend. 

Mr. Wilmot, instead of hindering the plans sketched 
out before his return, heartily coincided with them, and 
Nellie told him that he had cleared away the only diffi- 
culty that had been in her way, for she had been wondering 
how they could all go away and leave him and Herbert 
for so long a time, that she had told Horace more than 
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once that she could not think of a wedding tour now 
that Mary had stolen away her brother^s companion. 

It must be confessed that poor Herbert did feel a little 
solitary now; no one wilfully neglected him, but there 
were so many little confabs in which he scarcely took a 
part, and all the bustle and excitement made him feel 
his own helplessness ; but he tried hard not to brood 
over these things, and was generally ready to give an 
opinion upon any matter of taste or expediency relative 
to the all-important 27th of May. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Wilmot was making her presence felt 
in the house in various ways. With no offensive show of 
authority, she yet made it evident that she was mistress 
there, and Nellie saw with pleasure that neither her 
father's nor brother's comfort would suffer at her hands, 
and as the time for separation drew nearer each day, this 
became a strong bond of union between the two. 

And Nellie told Mr. Summers in one of her letters (for 
he had gone for his last trip which he was to take as a 
bachelor) that she was really getting to love Mrs. Wilmot 
very much. 

But somehow that lady did not take very kindly to 
Mr. Lindrum ; she seemed inclined to favour Mr. Peters' 
opinion, that there must have been some of those figura- 
tive wild oats which young men are supposed to be so 
fond of sowing. 

But the feeling did not amount to positive dislike, and 
if he detected it at all, it made no difference to him ; and 
after writing to his friends at home, and preparing them 
to receive not only himself, but his wife also, he gave 
himself up to the full enjoyment of the situation. 

Mr. Wilmot insisted upon his being introduced in full 
form to most of their visitors, and as the news soon 
spread, and also the tidings of his engagement to Miss 
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Burns, they were feted and made so much of, that Mrs. 
Peters declared they would both be spoilt, but I must 
own she did her share of the spoiling, and was always 
contriving some pleasant party or pretty drive which she 
thought would give them pleasure. 

It is not to be expected that Nellie was forgotten in 
these festivities ; she was drawn into them as far as she 
would go, but sometimes she declined the gay parties in 
which Mary took such delight. 

It was on such an occasion that she and Herbert were 
left alone one evening, their father and Mrs. Wilmot 
having driven out to spend the evening with some friends. 

They had been speaking of the past, with all its trials 
and pleasures ; of the future, with its hopes. 

"Ah, Nellie," Herbert said, "how I shall miss you; 
no one else can be just what you have been to me." 

" No," said his sister, " we have been so much together, 
and understand one another so well, don't we ? But we 
shall not be separated really, even when I have a new 
home. I shall often be over here, and you must not let 
any one else take my place in your love." 

" That's good, too," Herbert said. " See how you let 
some one take the first place in yours, and crushed me 
out entirely." 

She turned a bright glance upon him, for well they both 
knew that this was not true. Then Nellie said, " I want 
you to give me the very last verses you have written, 
Bertie, and I shall keep them in remembrance of this 
evening. We may not, perhaps, have such a quiet time 
together for a long time." 

"Which do you want?" 

" The last I have not seen them ; but I saw you 
scribbling away just after Mr. Osborne went away the 
other evening." 

M 
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" Oh, those ; I have not copied them out yet— ^they 
want a little correction, I expects" 

" Never mind ; I want them just as they are^, there's a 
dear brother, and you just put the date upon which they 
were written, and also that of to-day." 

Herbert opened the portfolio handed to him by his 
sister, and took out a paper, saying as he did so, " If you 
will have them as they are, you must not find fault, with 
them afterwards. I was feeling a little dull that after- 
noon, and in looking through my Bible for something to 
cheer me I lighted upon those words in the Song of 
Solomon, * Thou that dwellest in the gardens, the com- 
panions hear Thy voice : cause me to hear it.' Here are 
the expressions of my feelings called forth by them." 

'* Thou walkest in the gardens^ Lord. Thy dwelling-place is there, 
That Thou mayst watch Thy flowers with a true gard'ner's cafe ; 
Thou seest laden fruit-trees, and rejoicest in the sight, 
And Thou watchest every fruit-germ with ever-fresh delight. 

** Thou lov'st to gather spices, or the lily fair to cull. 
And the breezes perfume-laden, do the spirits sweetly lull ; 
Thy hands have planted every shrub, and trained each tiny flower, 
And I know that for Thy loved ones Thou hast a shady bower. 

'* Thy voice, so sweetly gentle, the companions love to hear. 
And they mark each gracious accent — to lose a word they fear ; 
And they gaze Thy lovely face on, till their own begin to glow. 
As from glory unto glory by Thy watchful help they go. 

•' I, too, would fain be growing, my dear Master, like to Thee, 
But, alas I my eyes are dim, far too dim Thy face to see ; 
But if Thou wilt shine on me, and make me hear Thy voice, 
I shall get a little sunshine to make my heart rejoice. 

'• Oh ! that I may be planted safe within these gardens fair. 
For much I need the culture wise which only is found there ; 
I'd be Divinely cared for, and sheltered from all ill, 
And bringing fruit in season for Him who trains me still. 
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" Make me to hear as others hear Thy sweetly tender voice, 
For this alone can make me, e*en while I mourn, rejoice ; 
Lord, train me for Thy service, nor let me have to mourn, 
That though Thou hast pruned and trained me, I yield Thee no 
return." 

Nellie received it fronx her brother's hand without 
comment, but it was laid up amongst her chief treasures, 
and not till long afterwards did she show the lines even 
to her husband. Something made them seem more 
precious to her than any of his previous verses. 

Bridget now entered with the supper- tray, and soon 
after Herbert retired^ leaving his sister to await the 
return of Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot, a time which, though 
not very long, enabled her to take a review of the past 
and a trembling look into the future, as though she fain 
would know what was hidden there for all whom she 
loved, though her thoughts dwelt the longest and most 
shrinkingly upon what it might bring to Herbert, her 
loved and cherished brother. 

She was startled from her reverie by voices in the hall, 
and as her father entered with his wife he rallied her 
upon her grave looks, and Mrs. Wilmot said, " I wish you 
could have gone with us, my dear ; you have had but a 
dull time, I fear." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

X JSouble bedding. 

THE day appointed for the weddings came in very 
threateningly ; heavy black clouds and a por- 
tentous shower of rain put Bridget in a fever lest the 
darling young ladies should have their day spoiled, but 
the sun soon showed what he could do in the way of 
dispelling black looks : he just rose above the embank- 
ments of clouds which seemed determined to resist his 
influence, and lo ! in a short time they had all disap- 
peared, and it was as pleasant a day as you could wish 
for as Mr. and Mrs. Peters crossed over to Thornwoods. 

They found Nellie in the hands of her bridesmaids, 
who were just putting finishing touches to her attire, 
looping up her long veil here and there with sprays of 
orange blossoms, of which they had also made a pretty 
little coronet to surmount the veil. 

Mary thought her friend's style so much prettier than 
her own that she begged the young ladies to arrange 
her veil like Nellie's, and then they went together to 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot and Herbert for inspection. 

The latter clasped an elegant bracelet of colonial 
manufacture upon the arm of each fair bride, but he 
declared that his gift was quite thrown into the shade 
by the sapphire negligees and earrings to match, which 
were presented to each by the Viscount. 

Mr. Wilmot also gave Mary a pretty brooch, but told 
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his daughter that he did not give her one, for, as he was 
losing her, he thought he was the one who ought to 
receive presents to console him ; and besides, he thought 
the little packet of parchment, which he put into her 
hands, making over two thousand pounds to her, as her 
wedding portion, was quite as much as she could expect. 

But he had really chosen a very pretty gift for her, 
which was to be sent to her new home before her return 
from her wedding tour. 

Mr. Peters had laughingly told her that as her eldest 
friend he felt bound to see that she at least took a tea- 
pot to her husband, so his present was a handsome tea 
and coffee service. 

But, indeed, I am not going to give you a minute 
description of all the wedding presents, some of which 
were very handsome, some more useful than ornamental, 
and some very elegant to look at, but, as Mr. Wilmot 
said, very difficult to find a use for. But all were grate- 
fully received, and valued as tokens of the affection or 
regard of their various donors. 

But Mr. Osborne is coming out of the library, where he 
has been putting on his gown, and we must hurry in if 
we would witness the last scene in Nellie Wilmot's life. 

She is a little pale as her father leads her into the 
room, but looks very lovely in her dress of shimmering 
white silk, her pretty ringlets, among which the orange 
blossoms mingle, covered by the veil which, after all 
her protestations, Mary had managed to get finished in 
time for the occasion. The six bridesmaids follow her 
closely ; they are among her most intimate acquaintances, 
and all dressed alike in pink and white ; and with their 
attendant groomsmen, each with a choice little bouquet 
in the button-hole of his dress-coat, are arranged in their 
places before the t^ble. 
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Herbert looks with a beaming face upon his sister; he 
would not like her to know the feeling, deep down in 
his heart, that they two will never again be just what 
they were before to each other. 

But he tries to stifle sad thoughts and turns to admire 
Mary, whom Mr. Peters is just leading in. Dressed in 
every particular like Nellie, she looks extremely nice, but, 
unlike her friend, is very flushed and excited. 

He who is so soon to be her husband turns a fond look 
of admiration upon her, which is just enough to make 
the ready tears start, and her sister fears she will break 
down. 

Like Nellie, she is attended by six bridesmaids ; two 
of the groomsmen are her cousins, and that tall gentle- 
man nearest to Mr. Peters seems to think that the 
young lady whose hand rests upon his arm would make 
as interesting a bride as either of the two who are such 
prominent figures in this day's ceremony. And now, 
closing round the table, upon which Herbert's reading- 
desk has been placed, they listen to the voice of their 
pastor as he exhorts them to mutual help and forbear- 
ance, and in simple but solemn language conducts the 
service which is to bind the two couples so closely 
together. 

One pair, at least, feel the solemn responsibilities they 
have assumed, and as they draw aside to let the next 
nuptial knot be tied, they feel that they are starting 
afresh from to-day, to walk hand in hand through the 
journey of life, having mutual sympathies and mutual 
trust, not only in each other's aflection, precious as 
that is, but also in that of an unfailing, ever-present 
Friend. 

They are signing their names now, and Mary may be 
forgiven if she looks a little proudly at the clear, fir^l 
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signature of her husband, and gazing down at the finger 
upon which, only just now, he placed the outward 
symbol of their marriage vows, wonders what it will be 
like to her to take her place in his family at home, as 
the proud and happy wife of the only son of that noble 
house. 

Mr. Wilmot now offers his arm to Mrs. Peter» to lead 
her to the smaller drawing-room, where a sumptuous 
breakfast has been tastily laid out. 

As the other gentlemen offered to lead the ladies 
in a little dispute upon precedency (which has been 
mooted upon far more important occasions) arose between 
the two young brides, Nellie insisting that the Viscount, 
by virtue of his rank, should take his partner in first ; 
and her two friends both as eagerly insisting that the 
daughter of the house should precede them. 

So Nellie was obliged to give way as the guests were 
waiting, and though it had taken up but a few seconds 
were wondering what was detaining thenu 

Mr. Osborne was allotted to Miss Rivers, while gentle 
Mrs. Osborne fell to the care of Mr. Lascelles, a brother 
of Mrs. Wilmot, who with his son, a bright-looking 
youth of sixteen, had come down expressly for the 
occasion. 

Chalmers Lascelles went up to Herbert and begged 
that he might assist him into the next room, where a 
convenient place at the table was reserved for him. It 
was a happy party which assembled at that wedding 
breakfast ; and many were the good wishes and bright 
hopes expressed for the future of the four "observed 
of all observers." 

Breakfast over, the brides withdrew to attire them- 
selves for their respective journeys, Mary and her 
husband were to spend a month with her own friends at 
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Willunga, while Mr. and Mrs. Summers were to spend 
three weeks in going from place to place as fancy might 
dictate and weather permit. 

The day was wound up by a party at Mr. Peters' in 
honour of the event, at which Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot 
with their especial guests were present ; but as Herbert 
could not go, neither would his self-constituted knight, 
and it was a very happy evening which Chalmers 
Lascelles spent with his newly-acquired friend. 

Mrs. Wilmot had thoughtfully made arrangements for 
a little festivity in the kitchen, so Robert was very glad 
that the young gentleman had decided to remain, as 
beyond lighting the chandeliers and looking in once or 
twice in the course of the evening he had no responsi- 
bilities to hinder his enjoyment. 

After this the weeks went round very quickly, and the 
first to return were Mr. and Mrs. Summers, who gladly 
took possession of their own home. 

The first thing Nellie noticed, as she entered the draw- 
ing-room, was the sweet face of her mother gazing 
down upon her, and she afterwards found that it was at 
Herberts entreaty her father had sent this, the last copy 
he had made, to grace and hallow her new home. She 
now also found what had been her father's special 
wedding present to her — ^an elegant ormolu clock and 
pair of lustres ; while her stepmother had, with her 
own hands, made a very pretty bracket in leather work, 
and had had a marble bust of Mr. Wilmot placed 
upon it. 

So Nellie felt that she was surrounded by reminders of 
those she so fondly loved. 

Mr. Summers was quite satisfied with his wife's ex- 
clamations of pleasure, as she passed with him from 
room to room, and noticed the close attention to her 
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tastes which she discovered in the choice of furniture as 
well as in the little articles of ornament and virtu, with 
which her new home was embellished. 

" Oh, Horace, it would all be so perfect if I could only 
hope to see Herbert here sometimes I " 

" We must live in hopes that you may, dear ; at all 
events we may congratulate ourselves that he is so much 
stronger than he was a year ago. But here comes Mrs. 
Peters ; she will be in a fine fume that we have arrived 
before her." 

For that lady was to have been at the house to receive 
them, and had, in fact, been there all the morning, seeing 
that the servants made proper arrangements for the 
home-coming of their new mistress ; that fires were 
lighted, etc., etc. 

She had been arranging what flowers she could muster, 
consisting chiefly of crysanthemums and late roses, when 
she was summoned home for an hour or so, and of course 
it was at that identical time that the travellers chose to 
arrive. 

As Mrs. Peters now came up to the door, 'whither 
Nellie hastened to receive her, and Hughie, whom she 
had brought with her, she was profuse in apologies and 
explanations which her friends told her were quite un- 
necessary, as the servants had explained how she had 
been hurried away, and they were sure that they had 
taxed her kindness enough. 

Nellie now made her friend sit down and give them 
all the latest news of the two homes, and also of Mary, 
as, being rather uncertain of their movements, the Sum- 
merses had had no letters for nearly a fortnight. 

" I wish Mary was going to settle down as near to me 
as you are, dear," said Mrs. Peters ; ** it is such a thing 
to lose her entirely." 
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" Yes ; but there are always letters," said Nellie, cheer- 
fully, '' and you must look forward to meeting at some 
future day." 

" I do not think that very probable ; they are scarcely 
likely to come again to the colony, and still less is it 
likely that we shall go to England — unless," she added 
musingly, " when Hughie is old enough, we do as Mary 
wishes us, and send him to England for a college train- 
ing. We might then go with him ; but that is all in the 
future. And now I must hear more of your journey ings ; 
what miserable weather you had last week." 

^' Yes, so we stayed indoors most of the time, and culti- 
vated each other's acquaintance," said Horace ; " also we 
practised music diligently upon a piano, which had only 
three dummy notes, also we sent letters to my father, 
and with books, etc., the time did not pass heavily, 
though when we left Crafers, we intended to have got as 
far as Mount Barker that week." 

" Oh 1 Mrs. Peters," said Nellie, " I forgot to thank 
you for finding me a servant ; she looks a nice respectable 
sort of girl. Poor Bridget was sadly disappointed that 
I would not take her away from papa's." 

" Yes ; if you make your own servants love you as you 
did those of Mr. Wilmot you will not join the universal 
grumble of servant-gal-ism. But I think Mr. Peters will 
be coming home soon, so I must say good-bye. Shall 
you be at Thornwoods to-night ? " 

" Yes ; indeed, I must go and see them all, and then I 
suppose I shall be a prisoner to the house for a week or 
two, to receive callers. I shall get Mrs. Wilmot to come 
for a few hours every day, or if I cannot always get her 
I know where I shall look for aid," said Nellie, with an 
arch look at her friend. 

In the course of the evening they went " home," as 
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Nellie called it, though her husband said he had hoped 
she would call his house her home now ; at which she 
laughed, and said she was rich in having two. 

They found the inmates of Thomwoods much as usual, 
excepting that Mr. Wilmot was suffering from a bad cold 
which had prevented his going out, or they would have 
seen him before now, he said. 

Nellie managed to get a few minutes' quiet chat with 
her brother, in which, after a little, Horace joined, and 
the conversation became more general. 

"And is my Nellie happy in her choice?" said Mr. 
Wilmot, as his daughter came and stooped over him to 
give him a good-bye kiss. 

"Oh, papal he is all that I could desire," was the 
answer, while for very joy tears trembled in the bright 
eyes. 

Chalmers Lascelles had become one of the inmates of 
Thomwoods. 

He had been educated chiefly in the country, and 
when his father brought him to Adelaide for the wedding, 
he had thought of leaving him, on his return, either at 
college, or one of the highest private schools, but the 
lad had taken such a fancy to be with Herbert, and supply 
Mr. Lindrum's place, that an arrangement had been 
made which seemed to suit all parties. He was to remain 
with his aunt, and read with Herbert, waiting upon him 
in return to his heart's content, and it was a new interest 
to the invalid to superintend the studies and assist in 
the development of mind of one some years younger than 
himself. 

Ponto and Snap gave the visitors a welcome, after 
their own fashion, the latter going wild with delight 
when it was made evident to him that he might accom- 
pany his mistress ; being Nellie's own, he had only been 
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left at Thomwoods during her absence ; and Chalmers 
showed her that his education had not been neglected, 
as he himself had taught him to sit up when told ; to 
smoke a pipe ; and as he laid a piece of biscuit before 
him, and said, " See that, Snap," the dog looked very dis- 
consolately at it, but did not offer to touch it ; but when 
his tutor said, ** It*s paid for," Snap instantly demolished 
it. 

Mr. Summers now said they really must go, and once 
more taking leave of all, they set off, Chalmers accom- 
panying them nearly the whole of the way, and gladden- 
ing Nellie^s heart with many little traits in Herbert's 
character or incidents in his daily life which the boy had 
noticed, and which he described as " so beautiful," or " so 
jolly of him." 



CHAPTER XXVI . 
getting $ail for Bnjknd. 

THE close of the next week witnessed the return of 
the other bridal party, and their return was the 
signal for much gaiety. There was so much to be done 
and such a little time in which it was to be done. 

So Mary and her husband were invited to this party 
and to that ; feted, caressed, and made much of, until 
Nellie declared that Mary would be quite spoilt, yet she 
did her share of the spoiling too ; and there were very 
few days when they were not together, sometimes at Mrs. 
Peters* and sometimes at Thornwoods. 

Viscount Eccles was busy in adding to h^s collection of 
colonial curiosities, and, as he had commenced this work 
from the time of his arrival in the colony, he had now 
quite a store, including malachite and stalactites from 
the Burra mine, silver lead ore from Glen Osmond, gold 
quartz from two or three places in South Australia, a 
native's waddy and boomerang, and several beautiful 
moths and curious insects ; to these Herbert now added a 
pair of emu eggs, prettily mounted and bearing Australian 
devices, planned by himself. 

Mr. Wilmot presented him with an album containing 
photographs of the principal buildings in and round 
about Adelaide, also some scenes near " Narree Narree." 
There were also two or three good photos of natives, 
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whose only toilet, made for the oceasion, had been the 
throwing over their shoulders of the last new blankets 
which had been supplied to them upon the Queen's 
birthday. But the days drew on, and Mary could not 
help feeling a little sad at leaving her friends, and all 
the associations of the only country she had ever known. 

Her mother came in to spend the last week with her, 
and, as may be supposed, she keenly felt the parting with 
this last flower of her home, especially as it was to be, in 
all probability, a life parting. 

The old lady had taken a great fancy to her son-in-law, 
and felt that Mary's happiness would be secure with 
him, though she often rallied him upon his obtaining a 
wife under false pretences. 

He answered that he would gladly go through all his 
colonial experience again, were it necessary, to win his 
South Australian corn-stalk, but he should be sorry to 
pass through again what his exile from home had cost 
him. 

The day fixed for sailing was now at hand. Mr. Peters 
and Mr. Wilmot were anxious that none of the ladies 
should go to the vessel with Mary, but as they all voted 
this an unheard-of piece of cruelty, it was agreed that as 
the two families had been together at nearly every par- 
ticular event, whether joyful or sorrowful, since the 
landing of Herbert and Nellie, so now they would be 
together at the last, the ladies promising to be upon 
their best behaviour. 

It was a lovely day in July when Viscount Eccles 
brought his wife to bid farewell to Herbert and to Thorn- 
woods. Nearly all that could be said had been said 
before, and the friends had exchanged promises of fre- 
quent intercourse by letters. 
As Mary said, "We have come to say good-bye, Herbert,*' 
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and held out her hand, he took it in his own thin, long 
one, and, giving her a brotherly kiss, said, " Good-bye, 
Mary; may God^s best blessings ever attend you." 

She turned away quickly to hide the gathering tears, 
and her husband stooping down to his friend^ said, '^ I 
cannot say good-bye to you, Herbert, without thanking 
you for all you have been to me." 

" I do not know what you have to thank me for, dear 
friend, unless it is for getting a wife for you. I suppose 
your coming here did lead to that ; for all else thanks 
ought to come from me, for all your patience and gentle- 
ness with me. But you will not mind my saying to you, 
on thi^ our last meeting, what it would give me the 
greatest joy to hear from you — that you had not only 
returned to your earthly father, and taken your place 
once more as his dear son, but that in another sense the 
language of your heart had been, * I will arise, and go to 
my Father.' " 

Bridget now came in to say that Mr. Peters thought it 
was time they should start, so, begging Herbert's accept- 
ance of a handsomely-bound volume of Tennyson, in 
which he had written Mary's and his own name, with 
the date of their sailing, he drew his wife's hand within 
bis arm, and together they went to take leave of the 
servants, who had assembled in the hall, to each of whom, 
as they spoke a few kind words of thanks for the readi- 
ness with which they had always attended upon them, 
they gave a handsome present. 

The Viscount could not resist saying to Melinda, in a 
sly tone, "My belongings now would not go into the 
shabby trunk and small valise which I brought with me 
to Thornwoods, would they, Melinda ?" 

The girl coloured deeply ; she had no idea, she said, 
that any one would be so mean as to repeat what had 
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never been intended for his ears, and she shot an angry 
glance at Bridget, who no doubt would be called to 
account afterwards, though she was quite guiltless of the 
offence, and it was his own Mary who had been amused 
at the remark when Mr. Lindrum first arrived, having 
overheard it as she passed down the passage just as 
Melinda was taking the trunk from Robert. 

The quantity of boxes and packages they had sent off 
to the Chelmer Castle suggested the contrast to her 
mind, and in all innocence she had repeated it to her 
husband, never dreaming of the wicked use to which he 
would apply them, and I think her blushes were nearly 
as vivid as Melinda's when she saw the girPs confusion, 
and was relieved with a hearty laugh which none 
present could resist joining in as Melinda asked, " How 
was I to know it was a lord's son who came that day ?" 

Mr. Peters had ordered a carriage to take them to the 
station, so Mrs. Burns, with her two daughters, and her 
** newest son-in-law," as she sometimes called him, took 
their places in it, and, with some management, found 
room for Master Hugh, who had no idea of being left 
behind. 

Mr. Peters rode on horseback, and they were closely 
followed by the waggonette from Thomwoods. Hugh 
was the only one in spirits, but his quaint little sayings 
did elicit a smile now and then from his graver com- 
panions, and his joy knew no bounds when they were in 
the boat which was to take them to the vessel, which 
lay a little down the stream, for he thought he had really 
set off for England. 

Our party took luncheon on board the Chelmer Castle^ 
and for the benefit of those of them who had not done 
so before, they all went over that really fine vessel, and 
were especially pleased with the captain and doctor. 
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Why should we linger over the parting, which must 
necessarily be sad ? At the given signal for visitors to 
depart, to Hughes intense disgust they returned to shore, 
he being only consoled by a little boat which one of the 
middies had given him ; and they looking forward to 
the time when they should hear from their now depart- 
ing friends. 

The little party stood together on the wharf, watch- 
ing the vessel, as with spread sails and graceful motion 
she glided down the stream, leaving behind her many 
sorrowing hearts besides those to whom our story relates. 

A little time after this there was a talk of the Sailor 
Prince paying a visit to our shores, then there was 
expectation, and at last preparation for it. 

Four months after Mary had left them, the Galatea 
made her appearance in South Australian waters and 
the people turned out en masse to welcome the son of 
our beloved Sovereign. 

The day upon which he entered the city was quite a 
holiday ; places at windows and on balconies were eagerly 
sought, and in many cases paid for, and our friends came 
in from their respective homes to witness the procession, 
and with the exception of Mr. Peters and Mr, Wilmot 
to obtain their first glimpse of Royalty. 

They had been fortunate in securing a window near 
King William Street, and the time seemed long after 
they had taken their seats before the cry arose, " Here 
they come," and down from the Bay Road poured streams 
of carriages, preceded by mounted troopers. You will 
remember the gay appearance our city presented that 
day with its green arches, mottoes, and bunting ; and 
the crowds of people in the streets, besides those gathered 
at windows and all sorts of elevated positions, made 
Adelaide appear anything but a "quiet little city." 

N 
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The Duke of Edinburgh was seated by the Governor, 
in a carriage provided expressly for the occasion, and 
as they were borne along the streets a tumultuous shout 
of "God save the Queen" arose, which the Duke 
acknowledged by bowing again and again. 

Mr. Summers, who had come down and mingled with 
the crowd in order that he might see more of what was 
passing, was amused by hearing one woman remark, 
" That one the Prince ! Why, the gentleman that was 
driving looked ten times more of a prince nor he did, 
and I believe, too, that was the Prince." 

Straight on to Government House went the carriage, 
and on followed the crowd as far as it could venture, 
then Horace steered his way back to his party in order 
to conduct them to a friend*s house whither they were 
to go for rest and refreshment until it was time to see 
the illuminations which had been planned for the 
evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot returned home in order to send 
Chalmers in for the evening, and also one or two of the 
servants. 

To Hughes dissatisfaction he was put up in the 
waggonette with them, notwithstanding his crying pro- 
testations that he was " a big boy now " and had been 
part of the way to England once. 

"Are you too tired to remain, Nellie?" asked Mrs. 
Wilmot, anxiously ; but her husband answered for her, 
" She shall not over-fatigue herself, and I know she 
wishes to see the illuminations ; she shall have a good 
rest before then, and we will come home early like good 
children." 

' "Well, just come in as you go by — or never mind 
though, Chalmers will be with you, so we shall know 
whether you keep reasonable hours." 
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The principal streets that evening looked like fairy- 
land ; the various tastes of the community were displayed 
in many different ways, almost every house exhibiting 
some coloured light, or Chinese lanterns, or illuminated 
motto ; while the devices in front of the Town Hall, as 
likewise the star on the front of "Whitens Rooms,'' shone 
out splendidly until the wind nearly put them out. 

Mr. Summers would not suffer his wife to remain long, 
interested as she was in the sight, and at an early hour 
they drove up to Thorn woods, stopping for a little to 
assist in giving Herbert an account of all that had 
happened, and lamenting that he had been unable to 
take part in their pleasure. 

One thing only the ladies regretted for themselves, and 
that was, that they had not heard the children of the 
various Sunday-schools sing. This was an interesting 
feature in the proceedings, but they were unable to drive 
round the city, and walking was out of the question. 

However, they all hoped to be present at the laying of 
the foundation-stone of the new Post Office, which was 
to take place on the next day but one. 

" Has it been a long day for you, Bertie ? " Nellie said, 
as she wished him good-night. 

" Rather ; and I must own I should like to see the 
Prince ; but I am better off than some people now, as I 
have seen all the Royal Family : if it had been the Queen 
who had come out here, I do not know how I could have 
borne not to have seen her. You would have had to 
wheel me into town, Chalmers." 

"And that I would gladly do now, if I only could,*' 
was the ready answer; "but never mind, the Prince will 
be visiting all parts of the colony, and perhaps he will 
pass this way some time, then you can see him." 
.And so it came to pass shortly afterwards. 

N 2 
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The Duke, on his way to Mount Barker, passed directly 
by Thornwoods, and Herbert, who was wheeled by his 
young attendant under the shade of a tree close to the 
outer gates, had the pleasure of seeing the whole cortdge 
as it passed, and, as Chalmers declared, got a special bow 
from the Prince. 

That was the only share Herbert had in all the gaieties 
of the season. 

But the others went to nearly every place where the 
Duke was expected to take part in the proceedings. 
They certainly did not attend the ball given in his 
honour, nor visit the theatre, these being places of 
amusement that Nellie never had visited, and as the 
Wilmots would not go, neither would Mrs. Peters, 
though she declared she could see no harm in joining 
anything of the kind. 

If Mary had been with her she would, without doubt, 
have gone to have taken her. 

With all Mrs. Peters' love for Nellie, and sincere wish 
to do what was right, she certainly did think her a little 
too particular in the choice of amusements, though she 
could not but own that she seemed far happier than 
those who made so-called pleasure the object of their 
lives, and were never happy if there were not some ball 
or theatrical amusement to engage their attention. 

But Mrs. Peters said once, in arguing the subject with 
her friend, " There is a medium in all things. I am sure 
I do not wish to lead the butterfly life some people do. 
But why could you not attend one ball and once at the 
theatre, just to judge what they are like ? You condemn 
now without having given them a trial." 

"I do not wish to condemn any one," said Nellie, 

quietly, " but for me, I will not willingly go to any place 

where I cannot ask my Saviour to go with me. Dear 
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Mrs. Peters, do you think you would like to say to Him, 
upon going to either of those places, ' Lord go with me, 
and keep me from temptation.' " 

Mrs. Peters was silent, but Nellie had noticed before 
this, with great pleasure, that mere worldly amusements 
had lost some of their attraction for her friend. 

Mr. Peters now came in, and said, " Will you ladies 
like to visit the Galatea to-morrow ? " 

"Oh, very much," was the reply ; " we were only talk- 
ing of it a little while ago. I suppose we shall all go 
together, as usual ? " 

" Oh yes ; the more the merrier. Chalmers is to go 
to-day with some of his friends, and then he says he 
will have to-morrow free for Herbert." 

" What a dear fellow he is," said Nellie ; " it is quite 
a pleasure to see his devotion to Bertie ; but what are we 
to do to-day?" 

" Go to see the Duke lay the foundation-stone of the 
Wesleyan College, to be sure ; and if we would secure 
good seats we must set off soon." 

Another day they went to the Botanical Gardens and 
saw the Duke, Lord Newry, and the Honourable Elliotte 
Yorke each plant a tree, which now stand as memorials 
of their visit. 

The last day of their stay was a memorable one in our 
annals. The Adelaideans had been mindful of the in- 
junction to " welcome the coming guest," and now they 
determined to carry out the last clause of the sentence, 
and " speed the departing guest." 

Inside the grounds of Government House a band of 
vocalists assembled, to sing a farewell anthem composed 
for the occasion. The Prince, with his suite, came for- 
ward, and stood upon the lawn. His Royal Highness 
gracefully acknowledging the compliment; and then a 
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littie girl stepped forward, and begged the Prince's 
acceptance of an elegant card-case, containing a copy of 
the anthem just sung. 

Lady Daly appeared at one of the windows to watch 
the pretty scene, and soon afterwards the young Prince 
came up to take a respectful and yet affectionate fiirewell 
of her. 

As the carriage drove through the grounds, numerous 
bouquets were thrown at its royal occupant, who bowed 
his thanks ; but the horses did not receive the attention 
so graciously, they plunged and reared, and a catastrophe 
was imminent. 

But this was fortunately averted, and on through the 
crowds of people went the procession. All down King 
William Street, and Rundle and Hindley Streets the 
people thronged ; the Port Road was lined upon both 
sides, and many hurried on their horses that they might 
be in time to see the proceedings at the Port. 

Mr. Summers and Nellie got near enough to the goods 
shed, where seats had been placed, to hear the address 
read to the Prince, and also his reply. Then they 
watched the party step on board, and returned home 
thoroughly tired out with the day's proceedings. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
;^erberi ;Bnter$ Into Ke$i 

FIVE years is a long time to look forward to, yet 
they soon slip away. It is just five years after the 
events related in the last chapter, that we look for the 
last time upon those to whom our story relates. Mr. 
Peters has given up his share in the " Narree Narree " 
run, and Mr. Summers has stepped into his place, thus 
being partner with his father-in-law, and commercial 
travelling is, to him, a thing of the past. Still the same 
God-fearing man we knew him, when first we made his 
acquaintance on board the Hecla^ it seems as if the 
promise were literally fulfilled in his case, " Whatsoever 
he doeth shall prosper." 

His home he declares is the brightest spot on earth, 
and after the cares of the day are over he gladly turns 
his thoughts and his horse^s head homewards, sure of a 
bright and loving welcome from our old friend Nellie. 

She has been trying to teach Master Herbert, a sturdy 
boy of four, and wee Mary to sing " Waiting for Pa," 
and much amused he is at their juvenile attempts at 
amateur singing. 

"Have you seen papa to-day, Horace?" was Nellie's 
question one afternoon, when he had come home and 
found the three thus engaged, and given an. affectionate 
kiss of thanks to wife and precious little ones. 

" Yes," he answered, " he was at the office for an hour 
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or two ; he said that Herbert is not so well to-day ; this 
close weather tries him very much." 

" Oh, then, do let us go and see him this evening ! I 
have not seen him since the day before yesterday and he 
complained of weakness and languor then ; I did intend 
to go early to-morrow morning to take Mary's letter, but 
we will not wait till then." 

For the correspondence had been vigorously kept up 
between the Australian and English friends. The last 
mail had brought the intelligence that Lord Eccles was 
dead; the title therefore had passed to his son, whose 
former title now rested upon a little gentleman of two 
summers, who it was to be hoped would never have the 
colonial experiences of his father. 

Mary had given her friend a minute description of her 
reception by her husband's family ; of her presentation 
at Court ; and afterwards of the advent of her little son, 
whose growth and looks and little baby ways were freely 
and lovingly described in every subsequent letter. 

As this is the last time we shall have occasion to men- 
tion Lord and Lady Eccles, we will leave them with the 
hope that their influence upon all around them will be 
for good, and that their little son will be trained with- 
out undue indulgence, and also without unnecessary 
harshness. 

But a dark cloud was now once more hanging over 
Thomwoods ; Herbert's strength seemed all at once to 
give way, and nothing seemed to rally it. 

In vain his family tried, with all the assiduity of love, 
to lessen his sufferings and prolong his life; day after 
day found him passing more surely away, until one 
evening his friends assembled round his bed, conscious 
that the summons was come, and their loved one even 
then passing from their earthly sight. 
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Dr. Rufus had tried his skill in vain this time, and left 
them a little while ago with the intimation that the 
patient sufferer will not see to-morrow's dawn. 

Mr. Wilmot is seated at the head of the bed, and from 
time to time utters a short prayer for dying grace for his 
son, and that God's glory may be honoured by them all 
even in drinking this cup of sorrow. 

For Mr. Wilmot had never forgotten the lessons 
learned at what was, years ago, feared to be Herbert's 
death-bed, but has been going on from strength to 
strength ; and he knows that though his loved son must 
first leave them all the separation will not be final, but 
that together they are looking forward to the rest that 
remaineth. 

Mrs. Wilmot has proved herself a tender nurse, and 
she feels keenly the contemplated separation, while 
Chalmers was obliged to rush out of the room a few 
minutes ago to give vent to his sorrow, where he knew 
he could do so unrestrained. 

Nellie and her husband are at a little distance, weeping 
bitterly but quietly. Their little ones have had their 
last look at " Uncle Bertie," and have been sent home 
with the nurse. 

Herbert has been lying very still for some time ; now 
he opens his dark eyes, and a flush suffuses his face as 
he attempts to speak. " * All His promises are yea and 
amen ;' my Saviour whispers, * I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love, therefore with loving-kindness have 
I drawn thee,' and I feel He has." 

" Then Jesus is with you, dear brother, and you can 
trust Him to the very last ?" said Nellie, gently. 

He turned a bright beaming face upon her as he 
answered, " Underneath are the everlasting arms. Sing 
me away, Nellie." 
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But Nellie could not raise her voice, so her husband, 
taking up some of Herbert^s own papers, read what he 
had written only a few days ago, ere his now nerveless 
hand for ever laid aside the pen he had so delighted in 
using for his Master's glory. The lines had no heading, 
and ran thus : — 

** I am very near the river, I can hear its solemn roll, 
And I know it is a bridgeless river on which I launch my soul ; 
I must plunge me in its waters, would I reach the other side, 
And I never can recross them whatever may betide. 

** But my spirit knows no shrinking doubt, for what is there to fear ? 
I use no helm, no compass, because my Captain is so near; 
And He whispers, * Through the waters, I am walking by thy side,' 
While His voice restrains the angry waves, which else would o'er 
me glide. 

He has promised me a mansion, a sweet home among the blest, 
And longingly I seek it now, fer I fain would be at rest ; 
And when I have passed over, to my former comrades tell, 
* He was trusting to his Saviour, who doeth all things well.' ** 

Herbert smiled at his brother-in-law, and said, " I did 
not ask for my own words, but they are true. I am in 
the deep waters now, but His right hand sustains me.*' 
He then turned to his father and sister, saying, " Thank 
you for the bright life I have had ; we shall meet at 
home." Soon after this he dropped oiF into a doze, and 
they watched quietly beside him. Once more he opened 
his eyes, and fixing them upon Mr. Wilmot, tried to say 
something, but the words were too indistinct to be under- 
stood ; but his father pressed his hand and kissed the 
pale brow, wet with the dews of death. With a gentle 
sigh of relief, Herbert Wilmot closed his eyes for ever 
upon the earthly forms of those whom he had so loved, 
and who had so loved and cherished him. We will not 
linger over the dark days that followed his death j we all 
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know something of what it is to see the loved one 
carried away to tke last home. Or if some of us, 
through God*s mercy, have not yet experienced it in 
our own families, we have, doubtless, felt with others 
who have been thus tried. 

We now take our leave of Thorn woods, and if in any 
heart the conviction may be awakened or deepened that 
what alone can make life bright and happy, what alone 
can take away the sting from death, is trust in the Lord 
Jesus ; if we can bring any to think that without this 
the brightest lot is but dark, but that with it, though the 
path on earth may be rugged, and we pass along with 
weary feet and often fainting hearts, there is a bright 
light shining beyond ; if we can persuade but one to 
look to that light and follow its guidance, we shall not 
have traced the fortunes of the Wilmots in vain. 
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